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A CHANNEL TUNNEL 


| THE project of a Channel Tunnel again occupies public attention. 
It is one of those deceptive proposals which, at the first view, the 
man in the street easily approves. He is assured in the leading 

article in his daily paper that, with the tunnel, travellers will 
"escape sea-sickness, travel will occupy less time, and hence there 
_ will be more tourists. The double handling of freight at Channel 
ports will be avoided. The cost of transport will be lowered and 
| perishable articles will be transported more easily. The profit 
will be 'arge and work will be provided for the unemployed. The 
leadi: , article may perhaps add that against the project there is 
a general at the War Office or an admiral at the Admiralty who 
still maintains that ‘the strip of blue water, etc.,’ but that his 
objections are absurd in the face of aircraft and submarines ; 
besides, the tunnel will relieve us of the anxieties of a blockade in 
a future war. 

A little reflection raises some doubts of these advantages, confi- 
dently claimed. Is it sure that half an hour in a dark and stuffy 
tunnel, deep down under the sea, will be more comfortable than 
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a short (and often pleasant) voyage by boat ? Is it sure that an 
increase of tourist traffic and the trade in perishable goods will 
increase our wealth ? Most perishable goods would be imports 
and most tourists would be exports, flying to a warmer and drier 
climate. Will the tunnel help in a blockade if our enemy is 
France or if he has captured Calais? And as for the relief of 
unemployment, how many men could be employed? Tunnel- 
making is not like road-making : on a road work can be executed 
all along the length ; in a tunnel there are but two faces of limited 
area available for progress. But, before we give our considered 
opinion, it would be as well to listen to some of the criticisms 
which are likely to be made by the admiral or the general. 

This project of a Channel Tunnel is no new thing. It was 
mooted long ago to the great Napoleon by M. Matthieu, and 
subsequently the idea was revived by various other French 
engineers, but it was not until the seventies of last century that 
it took really practical shape and form, so that at length in 1882 
the proposal was subjected to searching criticism and rejected. 

The tangible remains of the 1882 project are the ruined 
Channel Tunnel works, one end of which I remember seeing in 
June 1927 on the cliff west of Sangatte. At that time there was 
an immense brick-lined vertical shaft some 200 feet to sea level 
bored through the chalk near the edge of the cliff; there were 
the substantially built machine shops, which contained much 
rusty and derelict machinery and large quantities of good timber, 
and I remember that the grass of the chalk down on the day I 
was there was littered with old papers dated 1880, which were 
blowing out through a broken door in the drawing office. Uncom- 
pleted work stood in the lathes, and the effect was eerie, as if the 
place had been suddenly deserted in the midst of busy labour. 
The intangible remains are the reasonings of those who considered 
the project and rejected it. 

In 1907 the proposal was again revived, and once more in 
1913 a less important resuscitation came about—the proposal 
came to life again during the war; finally the Committee of 
Imperial Defence vetoed it in 1924. 

The Nineteenth Century has taken an active part in the dis- 
cussion on the earlier occasions, and the material upon which this 
article is based is to a great extent contained in the Review and 
its supplement published in 1883 and republished in 1907. 

Four times at least, then, has this idea been put forward 
seriously and four times has it been found unacceptable. The 
matter is surely concluded unless new conditions have arisen 
which invalidate the old case for the defence. 

The objections to the project are of course military, and 
military conditions have certainly changed since the main debate 
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on the proposal in 1882. There is aircraft, there are submarines, 
there is gas, and there are very long range guns. Do these new 
factors affect the old arguments ? What are these old arguments 
which were used in 1882 and were found good at later dates ? 
They were summarised by the late Sir James Knowles, the 
founder of this Review, in these words written in 1882 : 


Three consequences alone . . . are enough to condemn it— 

(r) A certainty of increased military expenditure, even upon the 
showing of the promoters themselves, who admit that the tunnel must be 
defended by extra forts, guns, and troops always in a state of watchful 
readiness. 

(2) Aprobability, almost, indeed, amounting toa certainty, ofirresistible 
outcries for more and more armaments, arising out of Panics about 
invasion, which would undoubtedly recur with greater acuteness and 
greater frequency in proportion to the increased closeness of the links 
binding us to a Continent in arms. 

(3) The possibility of an irretrievable disaster from invasion. For 
whereas now such a catastrophe, if it occurred (and no serious person has 
ever denied its possibility), might be in time got over, and England be once 
more herself again within her ‘ silver streak,’ then no successful invader 
would leave the soil until he had first stipulated for continued possession 
of the English end of the tunnel, and could thus for ever keep his foot 
within our open door. 

In compensation for such risks and liabilities, what do the company- 
promoters offer to the country ?—increased comfort in the journey to 
Paris and the nearer approach, through increased commerce, of the 
‘ universal brotherhood of mankind!’ 

As to the sea-sickness, Mr. John Fowler has long ago proposed a 
preferable remedy for it in ‘ floating railway stations’ and improved 
harbours. 

As to the ‘ universal brotherhood ’ argument—is the immediate con- 
tiguity to each other of the Great Powers of Europe so obviously conducive 
to peace and goodwill that we should be in haste to join ourselves as closely 
as possible to them—to become one of that ‘ happy family’ of mutually 
watchful tigers ? 

And are we still so sure as, say, in 1851 that men have only to bargain 
and haggle with each other to become firm friends—that unlimited buying 
and selling is the one short cut to the kingdom of heaven upon earth ? 


There appeared in 1882 a memorandum by Lord Wolseley, and 
his extremely able and convincing analysis of the whole matter 
examined it point by point and in detail. The observations of 
Lord Wolseley and of others revealed how difficult are the 
practical questions raised if safety is to be secured. 

The initial and paramount consideration is to be able to destroy 
or to flood the tunnel at the proper moment. It is necessary to 
be sure that this can be done; but can certainty be obtained ? 
The engineering difficulties of destruction or flooding are not to 
be neglected, and it is noteworthy that the engineers in 1882, who 
were prepared to construct the tunnel, made a guarded report on 
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the certainty of destroying it at all times, while the military com- 
mittee which sat on the question said that ‘it would be pre- 
sumptuous to place absolute reliance upon even the most 
comprehensive and complete arrangements which can be devised, 
with a view to rendering the tunnel “ absolutely useless to the 
enemy ” “in every imaginable contingency.” ’ 

But let it be assumed that the engineering difficulties do not 
exist, that all is ready from day to day and year to year; that 
electric contacts are perfect, explosives undamaged and charges 
of gas always available, there still remain the questions: Who 
is going to press the button? and when is he going to press it? 
Now this is a formidable matter, for it must be imagined that 
this country is engaged in delicate negotiations, desirous of 
averting war if in any way possible, and anxious to do nothing 
which can be construed into an act of hostility. The situation 
will be changing from hour to hour, as it was in 1914, and mean- 
while there will be trains rolling through the tunnel crowded with 
passengers returning to their homes because of the war cloud, 
and bearing, perhaps, enemy soldiers in disguise. To stop traffic 
may be construed as a determination to make war; and traffic 
must first be stopped, otherwise the tunnel will be blown up while 
it contains civilian passengers of many nations, and this would 
be an outrage. Who is going to take the responsibility of closing 
the tunnel or flooding it? The orders must surely be given by 
the Cabinet, and the Cabinet will be embarrassed by the conse- 
quences of the act. But suppose the order to destroy is given by 
the Cabinet and at the last minute, as it surely would be, is it 
certain that the order will be at once carried out ? There is a 
famous historical instance which is pertinent to this question. It 
was related by Alfred Seymour. 


A few days after the battle of Sedan I was at Brussels, and whilst there 
I had the opportunity of conversing with an aide-de-camp of Marshal 
MacMahon in the drawing-room of a mutual friend, who was, with her 
family, a temporary refugee from France. I had just returned from Sedan, 
where I had visited the battlefields, and the conversation naturally turned 
upon the events of the war. The Marshal’s strategic movement to the 
rear, after the early eventful battles, when his whereabouts was for three 
days unknown to the general public, was discussed, and the question was 
raised why he did not blow up the tunnels in the Vosges Mountains in his 
rear, and so delay at any rate the German advance, and their immediate 
occupation of Nancy and the adjoining country. 

The reply was that the Marshal had given the order to blow them up 
immediately the retreat was decided upon, and an aide-de-camp was sent 
to deliver the order to the engineer whose duty it would have been to 
execute the order. 

Unfortunately there occurred (what might possibly happen at Dover) 
a difference of opinion. The engineer thought it was not immediately 
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necessary to ‘destroy such finely executed works,’ and did not execute 
the order at once. The tunnels were seized, the possession of the line was 
made good, and we all know the results. 

There is a triple difficulty, therefore, in the way of ‘ pressing 
the button.’ The courage and vision necessary in the executive 
officer, at a moment of surprise called upon to act on his own 
initiative, and perhaps called upon to drown many people 
travelling through the tunnel; the embarrassments in the way 
of a decision by the Cabinet ; and the chance that a man who is 
not Nelson may put a blind eye to the telescope. 

These are criticisms of the value of ‘ safety ’ devices in times 
of stress ; but is it certain that any means of destroying or flooding 
the tunnel will be allowed to remain? It was pointed out in 1882 
that the nervous tourist would quickly say that, in making the 
tunnel safe enough for war, it did not remain safe enough for 
him. That he was afraid of being drowned while he passed 
through the tunnel. Easy, then, to imagine a new and successful 
agitation to make the tunnel safe for passengers, and England is 
left a part of the Continent indeed. 

Apart from devices for rendering the tunnel itself impassable 
there is the need of a permanent fortress at Dover. All were 
agreed in 1882—and I imagine all would be agreed to-day—that 
a permanent first-class fortress with a garrison of some thousands 
of men is necessary at the British end of the tunnel. In 1882 the 
statement of this necessity was the first in the Commission’s 
report. Who, asked the critics, will guarantee such a fortress 
against surprise in a time of apparent peace? And if anyone is 
inclined to dispute the happening of surprise without sufficient 
hint of war, let him consult history. Surprise and treachery are 
the features of war. Is 1914 so soon forgotten that the possi- 
bility of ruthless treaty-breaking by modern nations can be 
denied ? 

Furthermore, who will guarantee that the necessary garrison 
of the fortress will be maintained ? A war arises, the garrison is 
needed elsewhere ; it is never brought again up to full strength— 
for ‘ do we need more in peace than when at war’ ?—and thus a 
position of false security is reached. 

These are but selected criticisms from those that were made 
in 1882, but they are sufficient to enable me to ask how the 
aircraft, the submarines, the gas, and the long-range guns of 
modern war have altered the problem ? 

Do not at least two of these four factors strengthen rather 
than weaken the military objections? Would not aircraft and 
gas make surprise and sudden attack easier? Would they not 
enable an enemy to put the British fortress and those in charge of 
the British end of the tunnel out of action? Could they not be 
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used to create such a state of affairs around the British end of 
the tunnel that for a time it would be unapproachable by our 
forces, so that many men would pour through unopposed, and at 
length recapture would become impossible ? 

I know it is said that aircraft has already destroyed our 
island character. This may or may not be true; but because we 
suffer danger from aircraft, is there reason for making ourselves 
more unsafe by means ofa tunnel ? Aircraft at any rate diminishes 
the advantages and prospects of the tunnel. The impatient 
tourist or business man can already fly to Paris ; and who knows 
that future development will not render the Paris-London rail- 
way journey altogether unattractive, whether by tunnel or by sea? 

But I need not confine myself to asking these questions, for 
in 1924 they were answered in the most emphatic manner. On 
July 7 of that year Mr. Ramsay MacDonald announced in the 
House of Commons the unanimous decision of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence, given after a complete reconsideration of the 
whole matter. The result of the inquiry was— 


The Committee of Imperial Defence were unanimous that the advan- 
tages of the Channel Tunnel were not commensurate with the disadvantages 
from a defence point of view. Further, they took the view that all that 
has happened in the last five years in the way of naval, military and air 
development has tended, without exception, to render the Channel Tunnel 
a more dangerous experiment. 


There is a change since 1924 in that cars on roads have 
inherited the earth, and sometimes a tunnel for them is proposed. 
The same objections apply, however, and there are practical 
difficulties of ventilation. Cars give off petrol fumes and carbon 
monoxide, and a twenty-mile drive in an unwholesome atmosphere 
is not attractive. 

This article gives little more than the bones of the matter. 
For the fifth time in the last fifty years it seems that the suggestion 
of a Channel Tunnel is in danger of being seriously considered, 
and it is necessary to give a reminder that the project may be an 
Achilles heel, vital to our security. It is not one to be approved 
on hasty and unconsidered statements and assumptions ; it is 
necessary to examine carefully all the criticisms which have been 
made against it and discover why the conclusions previously come 
to do not now apply, and why England need no longer remain 
‘bound in with the triumphant sea ’—that sea 


Which serves it in the office of a wall, 
Or as a moat defensive to a house. 


CARROL ROMER 
(Editor). 





BROKEN PLEDGES AND LOST CRUISERS 


IF we were not islanders, dependent for three-fourths of our food 
and most of our raw materials on overseas supplies, we might 
regard with cynical amusement the manceuvres in which poli- 
ticians generally have engaged since they were reminded that 
the cruisers now in the Navy are wearing out and must be 
replaced. 

For nearly ten years this problem has engaged the attention 
of a succession of responsible naval experts at the Admiralty, and, 
on their representations, one First Lord after another has 
emphasised the gravity of the position which was developing. 
Political influences, however, have time and again checked the 
measures recommended for replacing the obsolete cruisers, with 
the result that a position which was officially admitted to be 
‘serious’ five years ago is now becoming desperate. Whereas 
we possessed as many as I15 effective cruisers in 1913, and found 
the number inadequate when the Great War opened, we shall 
have only about one-third that number, thoroughly efficient and 
suited to ocean work, when the Navy Estimates for the coming 
financial year are presented to Parliament. The trade routes are 
no shorter than they were ; the stream of heavily laden merchant 
ships exposed to attack is no smaller, and year by year our 
dependence on overseas supplies continues to increase. Every 
week cargoes of food and raw materials weighing 26,000,000 tons 
enter our ports, and we must have them or we shall be undone. 

The naval weakness of this country, especially in regard to 
cruisers, is becoming very grave. The course of events may be 
briefly summarised : 

(1) When Mr. Amery was First Lord in 1924 he declared that 
it was necessary that we should lay down every year for several 
years ahead eight cruisers, as well as many small craft, to replace 
vessels which were wearing out. 

(2) The Labour Government on coming into power reduced 
the programme, but Mr. Ramsay MacDonald himself defended 
the construction of five cruisers that year as essential. 

(3) On Mr. Baldwin returning to office Mr. Winston Churchill, 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer, insisted upon the programme 
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being further revised, but he himself claimed subsequently that 
the five-year scheme which was afterwards adopted represerted 
no more than a reasonable provision for the needs of the Empire, 
and undertook to finance it. 

(4) Under the Navy Estimates for the past two years three of 
the six cruisers of this smaller programme have been dropped, so 
that last spring we were three short of the minimum which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had declared to be necessary. 

(5) The two cruisers for which Parliament voted money last 
spring have not yet been begun, and tenders for the construction 
of the destroyers and submarines have only recently been invited. 

(6) It is reported that a further reduction of the programme is 
contemplated. 

The gravity of the position was first revealed by Mr. Baldwin 
in a speech at Plymouth on October 25, 1923. He stated that 
the Government had decided to lay down vessels to replace the 
‘County’ class, and admitted that the replacement was ‘ many 
years overdue.’ In his election address he declared that ‘ a sub- 
stantial proportion of the seventeen light cruisers required during 
the next few years will be laid down as soon as the designs are 
ready.’ In the following January—January 21, 1924—Mr. 
Amery, speaking just before the General Election and with the 
authority of the Naval Staff, gave particulars of the situation. 


Practically the whole of our present light cruisers [he stated] will be 
obsolete and worn out in the next twelve years. To replace them, and 
maintain our cruiser establishment at a strength sufficient to meet the 
requirements both of our fleets and of the protection of our commerce, we 
shall have to lay down in the course of the next ten years a total of some 
fifty-two cruisers in all—an average, in other words, of five a year. There 
will, moreover, be a particularly heavy drop in the next six years, and to 
prevent a serious deficiency arising in 1929 and subsequent years we ought 
to lay down as many above the average as is reasonably possible in the next 
three years. 


He pointed out that, apart from strategical considerations, 
there were very strong reasons of administrative efficiency and 
economy in favour of expediting to some extent the cruiser 
replacement programme. In 1927-28 and subsequent years it 
would be necessary to keep the yards well occupied with con- 
siderable replacements of destroyers, which, by then, would have 
become obsolete. Moreover, from 1931 onwards this country 
would under the provisions of the Washington Treaty be faced 
with heavy expenditure in connexion with the replacement of 
capital ships. 

2 Provision has been made for the building of additional sloops, it being 


explained by the First Lord that at least twelve of these sloops can be built at 
the cost of a single cruiser. 
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By getting out of the way a substantial part of the light cruiser replace- 
ment programme in the next few years we shall provide a much more even 
distribution of work and expenditure and secure better tenders as well as 
meeting the immediate needs of the unemployment situation. What we 
had, therefore, proposed was to lay down immediately eight light cruisers 
of the type that, under the Washington Treaty, has become the standard 
type of all the Great Powers, vessels of 10,000 tons, armed with 8-inch 
guns. In addition to these, the special unemployment programme this 
year included three submarines and a submarine depét ship, two destroyers 
and a destroyer depét ship, two gunboats, a special ship for the Persian 
Gulf, an aircraft carrier and a mine-laying vessel. 

It seemed as though the leaders of the Unionist Party, seized 
with a due appreciation of the facts, were determined to meet the 
situation manfully with due regard to the demands of economy, 
realising that naval weakness on the trade routes may mean 
starvation for upwards of 40,000,000 people in this country, and 
even involve the disintegration of the Empire, which Mr. Glad- 
stone once described as ‘ incurably maritime.’ The pledges then 
given represented no heroic measures. The limit of the proposals 
was the maintenance of less than half the number of cruisers 
which had been provided in pre-war days, with a reasonable 
number of smaller craft—destroyers and submarines. 

When Mr. Baldwin’s Government was replaced by the 
Administration presided over by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald a 
necessarily hurried survey of the position was made, with the 
result that whereas eight cruisers were to have been laid down 
in the financial year 1924-25 the number was reduced to five, and 
other cuts were made in the provision of small craft. The 
Opposition protested in no measured terms against this inter- 
ference with the methodical scheme of replacement which the 
Unionist Government had determined upon. Since the First 
Lord was a member of the House of Lords, it fell to the lot of 
Mr. Ammon, as Financial Secretary to the Admiralty, to explain 
the Government’s policy in the House of Commons in March 1924, 
and he performed that task with courage and lucidity. He 
emphasised the fact that the five cruisers (instead of eight) which 
were to be laid down in ensuing months were part—only part— 
replacement of the ‘County’ cruisers which had already been 
scrapped, but were not replaced ‘ owing to the urgent need for 
economy. ‘ The consequence is that for the last two or three 
years,’ he explained, ‘the number of cruisers available for the 
protection of our world-wide trade has been below requirements, 
which depend primarily on the length of our trade routes and the 
volume of our seaborne trade and only to a limited extent on the 
numbers possessed by other countries.’ The time had, however, 
arrived, he continued, when this replacement construction could 
no longer be delayed in view of the large number of light cruisers 
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which would during the next few years reach an age when they 
could no longer be relied upon as efficient. ‘ The proposed con- 
struction is, therefore, strictly consistent with the policy of ensur- 
ing, with the strictest regard to economy, the maintenance of the 
Navy, at the accepted standard of strength, and in a state of 
efficiency.’ Mr. Ammon explained that of the forty-eight light 
cruisers then possessed by the British Empire ten were already, 
or had just become, over their efficient age, and practically all the 
remainder were built during the war for work in the North Sea, 
and eighteen of them had a small tonnage and low endurance only, 
and were therefore ‘ unsuitable for operations on the long ocean 
trade routes.’ He claimed that one year’s service must be taken 
as equivalent to two years’ normal peace service, and urged that 
it was a matter of economy not to endeavour to patch up old 
vessels, because the expense was too great and the results unsatis- 
factory. 

There is no gainsaying that Mr. MacDonald, in defending the 
decision to lay down even five cruisers, stretched the loyalty of no 
small number of his supporters, but he refused to abandon the 
position which, as he explained, he had taken up after a personal, 
though hasty, investigation of the situation. He declared 
emphatically that no increase of the Navy was contemplated, and 
that the new vessels would merely replace old ones. Taunted 
with his lack of support of the pacifist case for disarmament and 
economy, he protested that no country could act in isolation, but 
only in concert with others. ‘ Are we going to be told,’ he asked, 
‘that the way we are going to carry out these pledges is to allow 
the Navy to disappear by wastage from the bottom ?’ 

In due course the Unionist Party returned to office with Mr. 
Winston Churchill as Chancellor of the Exchequer. His appoint- 
ment was not unwelcome to those who realised that the Navy still 
remains this country’s first line of defence. It was recalled that 
Mr. Churchill was First Lord of the Admiralty in the Asquith 
Government in the years immediately preceding the outbreak of 
war, and was insistent, in face of much opposition from back- 
benchers of the Liberal Party, on the necessity of maintaining a 
reasonable standard of naval strength. In face of protests 
especially violent on the part of the Socialists, and despite some 
misgivings on the part of some supporters of the Government, 
nervous of the financial implications of the Admiralty’s demands, 
Mr. Churchill carried through a strong progressive naval policy, 
with the result that the strength of the Fleet in capital ships, 
cruisers, and auxiliary craft mounted up. When the war came 
he showed characteristic promptitude in ordering the Fleet to its 
war stations, even before war was formally declared. He was 
able to take this course in the knowledge that, owing in large 
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measure to his vision and courage, this country’s naval strength 
was adequate to the ordeal which lay before it. Whatever 
opinion may be formed of Mr. Churchill as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, it is well that his countrymen should never forget 
that when the crisis of 1914 came the Fleet was sufficient and 
efficient. He was the creator of the Naval Staff, and profited 
by the expert instrument which he himself had called into 
being. 

When Mr. Churchill accepted office as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer there was ground for hoping that the task of rebuilding 
the war-worn Fleet would be pursued in accordance with the 
scheme which Mr. Baldwin and his colleagues had accepted a year 
orso before. Mr. Bridgeman became First Lord of the Admiralty, 
and it was soon apparent that the Government was weakening on 
the question of the Navy. They had no immediate responsi- 
bility so far as capital ships were concerned, as that problem had 
for the moment been solved by the Washington Conference. The 
Government was confronted only with the urgent necessity of 
replacing the ageing cruisers, destroyers and submarines. There 
is a tendency to forget the excessive strain which was put on the 
engines of war-vessels, and especially those of the cruiser force, 
during the period 1914-18, and also to forget that it is an obvious 
policy of wisdom to incorporate in new ships the lessons which the 
experiences of four and a half years of stern ordeal enforced. 
Moreover, the whole naval situation, especially as regards 
cruisers, had undergone a dramatic change, making it a matter of 
urgency that cruiser replacement should be undertaken without 
unnecessary delay—not on a North Sea standard of strength, 
but on an ocean basis. Ships are now needed with a large radius 
of action as well as high speed. That these considerations had 
appealed to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s Cabinet when it decided to 
lay down five cruisers was apparent from the speeches of Mr. 
Ammon and other Ministers. The Prime Minister had let it be 
known that action was taken on the assumption that there would 
be no great war for ten years at least. The laying down of the 
five cruisers had consequently been no panic measure, but one of 
replacement in order to ensure our supplies from overseas. 

When the Navy Estimates for 1925-26 were presented no pro- 
vision was made for naval construction. In his official statement 
Mr. Bridgeman remarked that ‘ His Majesty’s Government is at 
present proceeding with the investigation which the late Govern- 
ment declared its intention of making into this question as a 
whole, and proposals as regards new construction will be laid 
before Parliament at a later date when the inquiry has been 
completed.’ The Earl of Birkenhead became the chairman of the 
Cabinet Committee of Inquiry. 
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No better summary of the subsequent course of events can be 
given than was published in Brassey’s Naval and Shipping 
Annual : 


About the end of June 1925 it became evident that disagreement was 
manifesting itself within the Cabinet in regard to the resumption of war- 
ship construction. The Birkenhead Committee, appointed to investigate 
the Admiralty proposals, made slow progress, holding as many as twenty- 
five or thirty meetings, and objection was raised to the allocation of any 
more public funds to warship building until certain economies in expendi- 
ture had been carried out. The agitation was conducted vigorously in the 
Press, and by the middle of July the resignations of Mr. Bridgeman and the 
Sea Lord were frequently spoken of. On Thursday, July 16, the Liberal 
Party had the choice of the Supply Vote in the House of Commons, and 
asked for the Navy Estimates to be taken, when Sir John Simon moved to 
reduce the Admiralty Office vote by 1ool., to call attention to naval 
expenditure, actual and prospective, and to invite the Government to 
make a statement as to the principles upon which they considered that 
expenditure to be regulated. The debate served the purpose of revealing 
to the Government, before it came to consider finally the requirements put 
forward by the Admiralty and the report of the Birkenhead Committee, 
the considered opinions of all parties in the House of Commons. 


The decision of the Government was announced by the Prime 
Minister in the House of Commons in the following July. He 
stated that the Government found it possible, in view of the 
peaceful outlook of the world and the absence of any naval 
antagonism between the Great Powers,” very largely to modify 
the proposals for new construction. They had decided that the 
requirements of Fleet replacement would be met if two cruisers 
were laid down in October 1925 and two more in February 1926, 
and by an annual construction thereafter of three cruisers during 
the normal life of the present Parliament. Some of these ships 
would conform to the existing 10,000-ton type, and the remainder 
would be of a smaller and less expensive type, which the Admiralty 
had designed, of approximately 8000 tons displacement. It was 
also decided that the annual construction of nine destroyers, 
beginning in the financial year 1927-28, and six submarines, 
beginning in the financial year 1926-27, would be required, with 
certain ancillary vessels. 

The total cost of this programme was placed at 58,000,000l., 
of which 37,670,0001. was expected to fall on the Navy Votes from 
1925-26 to 1929-30 inclusive. The cost in the first year would 
be only 527,170l., which the Admiralty had agreed to find by 
savings elsewhere, this being a part of the compromise effected 
when the programme was agreed to. 


2 These conditions existed also in 1924, when the original proposals were 
adopted. 
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A White Paper was issued explaining in detail the five-year 
programme of naval construction upon which the Government 
had decided. 


1925- 1926- | 1927- | 1928 | 1929- 
26. 27. 28. 29. 30. 


Cruisers : 
Class ‘ A ’ (10,000 tons) 
Class ‘ B’ (8000 tons) . 
Aircraft carriers ; 
Destroyers ‘ 
Submarines, ‘ O’ type 
Submarines, fleet type 
Gunboats . 
Motor-launches . 
Submarine depét ships 
Net-layer . 
Repair ship 
Floating dock 


I 
2 
9 
6 


I 
2 
9 
6 
I 
I 
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Mr. Churchill told the House of Commons that, from the stand- 
point of finance, he had supported this programme, but he had 
asked that it should be begun in the next year (1926-27) instead 
of that year,‘ so as to be an easement to the finance of the 
country.” On behalf of the Treasury he proposed that the pro- 
gramme should be delayed for one year, but that if the Admiralty 
could economise in other directions they should be free to accele- 
rate. The Cabinet decided that the programme ought not to be 
delayed, but begun at once, and urged that the Admiralty should 
make economies which would offset the cost of acceleration.® 

In this connexion the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s speech of 
July 30 may be recalled, because it was specific in its declarations. 
He explained that he was satisfied that it would be much easier 
and much better to settle the naval policy of that Parliament by 
a series of programmes regulating building than by a series of 
struggles between the Admiralty and the Treasury year after 
year, with no plan, no policy, no consistent or coherent schemes 
of naval construction or of naval policy, or of financial policy 
arising therefrom. As an ex-First Lord he declared that ‘ there 
was great advantage in having a programme for a period of years 
as compared with annual building.’ All his experience, he 
explained, had led him to believe that it was a far sounder naval 


* The Admiralty’s economies have exceeded all expectations. The naval 
expenditure has decreased from 92,505,000/. in the financial year 1920-21 to 
57,300,000/, in the present financial year. 
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policy to have a plan for two, three, or four years than to build 
hugger-mugger according to the accidents of the fight between 
economists and navalists or the chances of politics and newspaper 
discussion in the country. ‘ With the reserve of ships which we 
are going to build, it will be possible to make contracts on better 
terms, since the building firms will know the limits within which 
they are likely to receive orders. It is systematised naval defence 
as against chaotic, sporadic and spasmodic naval defence.’ 

Mr. Churchill explained the course which had been taken to 
examine the proposals of the Admiralty which Mr. Baldwin’s 
former Administration had accepted, and he added that at length 
a programme was developed which constituted ‘an immense 
diminution upon what the Government had inherited from the 
Government which had preceded it.’ He refrained from specifying 
how great that diminution was, but confessed that it was a 
programme which, as soon as he saw it presented, he felt was ‘ no 
more than any reasonable man would regard as necessary for a 
sober yet solid defence of our permanent naval position.’ Refer- 
ring to a question by Mr. Lloyd George as to the menace against 
which the Government were building, Mr. Churchill replied that 
the menace was ‘a very simple and not a very blood-curdling 
one.’ No foreign nation was menacing our safety ; the German 
Fleet was at the bottom of Scapa Flow ; the outlook of the world 
amongst the Great Powers was peaceful; and the chances of 
quarrel were more remote than he had ever known them. The 
view of the Government was that it was almost inconceivable 
that any of the great naval Powers would be drawn into conflict 
with one another. ‘ The menace,’ Mr. Churchill added, ‘ is that 
the Fleet is wearing out ; that is the only menace.’ 

Such is a brief record of the political manceuvres which have 
taken place since the cruiser menace was first exposed by Mr. 
Amery. Three of the cruisers in the five-year programme have 
been dropped, but, on the other hand, some smaller vessels, and 
therefore cheaper vessels, have been incorporated in the scheme ; 
but, though useful in some conditions, they cannot do the work 
of cruisers. At the moment the vessels, the construction of 
which at Portsmouth and Devonport was approved by the House 
of Commons last spring, have not been laid down. The pro- 
gramme which was adopted in 1925, a far more modest programme 
than that sketched by Mr. Amery, has gone by the board, and 
we are face to face with a policy of naval defence at once ‘ chaotic, 
sporadic and spasmodic.’ Year by year the policy of replace- 
ment is being pared down, apparently on the assumption that 
economy on the Navy can be indulged in without incurring the 
risks to which successive Boards of Admiralty have directed the 
attention of the Government without apparent result. 
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In these days, when there is urgent need for economy in all 
departments of the State, the politician is inevitably tempted to 
forget that there are some forms of economy which are the 
grossest extravagance. As Lord Cushendun, speaking as the 
British representative on the Council of the League of Nations, 
recently remarked, the Navy has already been ‘ cut to the bone.’ 
Since the Armistice ships of 2,139,515 tons, excluding small 
auxiliary craft, have been scrapped ; the personnel of the Fleet 
has been pruned time and again ; and the dockyards and other 
naval establishments have been starved. We are spending 
19,000,000/. a year on a police force which keeps the peace within 
the borders of this little island, while the expenditure on the 
Navy has been brought down to 57,300,000/. That sum; in 
association with the comparatively small amounts spent by the 
Dominions, cannot surely be regarded as an excessive charge for 
the first line of defence of the lives, liberties, and property of the 
400,000,000 people of the British Empire. Mr. Lloyd George 
himself remarked in his opening address to the Conference of the 
Prime Ministers of the Empire that ‘ we cannot forget that the 
very life of the United Kingdom, as also of Australia and New 
Zealand, has been built up by sea power, and that sea power is 
necessarily the basis of the whole Empire’s existence.’ He 
defined sea power as the ability to use the sea, and added that it 
was the Royal Navy’s job to act as a policeman and ‘see that 
the merchant navy is unmolested in its free use of the sea.’ In 
face of such a declaration, what can be said in excuse of the 
naval policy which is now being pursued? We have abandoned 
our traditional two Power standard in capital ships, and now 
year by year the cruiser forces, which are essential for the defence 
of our ocean-borne commerce, are steadily decreasing. It is not 
surprising in these circumstances that responsible naval autho- 
rities view the present condition of the Navy with increasing 
apprehension, particularly in view of the active measures which 
some other Powers are taking to add to their naval strength. 

Four considerations may be observed. First, Lord Jellicoe, 
with his experience as Commander-in-Chief of the Grand Fleet and 
as First Sea Lord, has declared that seventy cruisers—twenty-five 
for duty with the battle fleets and the remainder for work on the 
trade routes—constitute the minimum requirement compatible 
with a reasonable degree of safety. Secondly, the Financial 
Secretary in Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s Government has admitted 
that the provision of cruisers depends primarily on the length of 
our trade routes (80,000 miles) and the value of our seaborne 
trade, and ‘ only to a limited extent on the numbers possessed by 
other countries.’ Thirdly, one-third of the shipyard workers are 
unemployed, and the pay of industry is not greatly in excess of 
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the dole of idleness. Fourthly, we have normally food supplies 
on hand sufficient for six weeks, and the tendency, owing to 
conditions in the wheat market, is for those reserves to become 
smaller ; and there are upwards of 40,000,000 mouths to fill each 
day. 

ARCHIBALD Hurp. 
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At the end of October 1918 a mutiny broke out in several battle- 
ships of the German High Sea Fleet. Within a few days the 
entire navy was in open revolt. Workers’ and soldiers’ councils 
on the Russian model were formed at Kiel and Wilhelmshaven, 
and from both ports bluejacket parties were despatched in 
commandeered motor cars to carry the torch of revolution 
through the country. In more than one inland city brutal 
excesses were committed by these men. With machine-guns and 
rifles they threatened, and occasionally murdered, harmless 
citizens, plundered shops, and generally established a reign of 
terror wherever they appeared. Germany, no doubt, was over- 
ripe for revolution, but it is none the less certain that the defection 
of the navy precipitated the national débdcle. Popular feeling 
was well expressed by Professor Birk, of Kiel, who wrote a few 
months later : 


The conduct of the navy in the Fatherland’s hour of greatest need 
fills me with speechless indignation. The navy stabbed the army in the 
back, and therewith brought upon us the terms of peace that we have 
now received. Never since the world began has there been a greater act 
of treason than that perpetrated by the German navy in November 1918. 
The enormity of this crime and its catastrophic consequences have erased 
from the mind of the whole German people every feeling of gratitude for 
the former services of the fleet. 


So intense was the public’s indignation with those whom it 
regarded as its principal betrayers that for long after the end of 
the war the sight of a naval uniform was apt to provoke a riot. 
The German navy no longer existed, and had anyone predicted 
its revival within the span of the present generation he would 
have been laughed to scorn. 

That was ten years ago. What do we see to-day? A new 
German navy in the making, limited in strength as yet, but 
exhibiting every sign of vigorous life, and, mirabile dictu, nourished 
and watched over with affectionate care by an evident majority 
of the German people. How has this miracle been accomplished ? 
To those unacquainted with the German temperament the answer, 
true though it be, may seem unconvincing. The Germans, of 
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all civilised peoples, are the most susceptible to mass suggestion, 
and consequently the most easily swayed by organised propa- 
ganda. This was the agency by means of which the old imperial 
navy was created in the incredibly brief space of sixteen years— 
from 1898, the date of the first great building programme intro- 
duced by Tirpitz, to the outbreak of war; and the same agency 
is again being employed, under vastly less promising conditions, 
but still with extraordinary effect. In 1899 the ex-Kaiser 
Wilhelm pronounced his famous dictum: ‘ Bitter Not tut uns 
eine starke deutsche Flotte.’ Very soon the whole nation was 
chanting this phrase. Admiral von Tirpitz, who was Secretary 
of State for the Navy from 1897 to 1916, understood his country- 
men too well and made unsparing use of the weapon of propa- 
ganda, as he has since frankly admitted. Only he and the rest 
of the imperial entourage knew the real objective of the naval 
preparations: the eventual overthrow of Great Britain and the 
exaltation of Germany to a position of world-wide supremacy. 
The German people, loyal, earnest, industrious, but docile to a 
fault, were easily hoodwinked. They were assured from a 
thousand sources, all inspired and all acting in unison, that a 
great fleet was needed for protection, not for aggression ; that 
failing such a fleet the development of their national trade and 
prosperity would be resisted by jealous England, who tolerated 
no competition in the marts of the world and never hesitated 
forcibly to crush a rival if the latter were defenceless. Not the 
least of the sins of the former German régime was that it delibe- 
rately cultivated racial hatred for political ends. Englishmen 
who had sojourned in Germany were in no way surprised at the 
explosion of popular hatred which greeted their country’s entry 
into the war. For years past the German people had been 
diligently taught to regard England as their unscrupulous and 
bitter enemy. This falsehood was instilled into them for no 
other purpose than to gain their support for the vaulting naval 
and imperialistic plans of their rulers. Even to-day it is difficult 
to write calmly of a conspiracy which was destined to plunge the 
world into mourning. 

There would, indeed, be little excuse for dwelling upon the 
irrevocable past were it not too evident that the agencies that 
were instrumental in poisoning Anglo-German relations up to 
1914 are again at work. No reasonable person in England 
questions the right of Germany to construct a new navy. As 
long as the Versailles Treaty regulations are observed, the new 
fleet must necessarily be small, and scarcely of a character to 
alarm the neighbours of the Reich, with the possible exception of 
Russia. These regulations are sufficiently drastic. It is stipu- 
lated that the naval forces in commission must not exceed six 
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battleships of the Deutschland or Lothringen type (ancient and 
totally obsolete vessels), six light cruisers, twelve destroyers, and 
twelve torpedo-boats, ‘ or an equal number of ships constructed 
to replace them as provided in Art. 190.’ The building or 
acquisition of submarines of any type is forbidden. Warships 
constructed for replacement purposes must not be built in excess 
of the following displacements: armoured ships, 10,000 tons ; 
light cruisers, 6000 tons ; destroyers, 800 tons ; torpedo-boats, 
200 tons. Finally, it is decreed, except where a ship has been 
lost, units of the different classes shall only be replaced at the 
end of a period of twenty years in the case of battleships and 
cruisers, and fifteen years in the case of destroyers and torpedo- 
boats, counting from the launching of the ship. 

Germany has scrupulously observed these rules up to now, 
but it is scarcely to be supposed that they will remain in force 
for ever. Some modification of the Versailles Treaty, which 
among other results would enable Germany to develop her 
naval power on a broader scale, is a contingency which it would 
be unwise to ignore. That her naval controllers are looking to 
the future rather than to the present is indicated by the organisa- 
tion of the existing sea forces, both in personnel and material. 
The small fleet now available is apparently viewed as a training 
school. The personnel establishment, with its abnormally high 
percentage of commissioned, warrant, and petty officers, is 
obviously designed as a nucleus which would be capable of large 
expansion at short notice. It differs fundamentally from the 
pre-war establishment, of which the lower-deck branch con- 
sisted almost entirely of three-year conscripts. Under Treaty 
rules German naval recruits must voluntarily enlist for a term 
of twelve years. The fleet is therefore manned by long-service 
ratings, and it is claimed that any seaman who serves for this 
period will be fully qualified for the most responsible warrant 
rank, thanks to the care taken in selecting recruits, the searching 
tests of mental and physical ability, and, above all, the thorough- 
ness of the training system now in vogue. 

Although there is no absolute proof that a man’s political 
views determine his acceptance or rejection as a naval recruit, 
there is circumstantial evidence to this effect. It could hardly 
be otherwise, seeing that the old navy, notoriously a hotbed of 
ultra-monarchism, has supplied the new navy with all its senior 
officers. 

Before proceeding to investigate the mainsprings of Germany’s 
post-war naval policy it will be convenient to review the results 
so far achieved, remembering that, upon the official conclusion of 
peace, she had lost the whole of her effective material and retained 
only a few vessels which were totally obsolete. Thereafter, for 
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two years, the navy received only a pittance from the national 
funds, and there was serious talk of abolishing it altogether. All 
this time, however, the propaganda machine was hard at work, 
and by March 1921 the Reichstag was in a more generous mood. 
It was induced to vote large sums for the modernisation of old 
ships and for the laying down of a new cruiser, to bear the name 
of Emden. Since that date the naval budget has grown steadily. 
In the past four years it has averaged 10,500,000/., a very respect- 
able sum for a country that is burdened with reparation debts 
alleged to be beyond its capacity. 

The small cruiser Emden cost 1,500,000/., or 75 per cent. as 
much as a pre-war battleship. In 1925-26 the Reichstag autho- 
rised a complete building programme of four cruisers and twelve 
destroyers, and followed this up in 1928 by voting the construction 
of the first of four armoured ships, each to cost the enormous 
sum of 4,000,000/. It is significant that this action was taken 
at the acknowledged risk of provoking a political crisis of the 
first magnitude. 

Here are some remarkable facts and figures which have passed 
almost without comment, even in that section of the German 
Press which is most critical of Governmental extravagance or 
‘leanings towards the Right.’ In 1927 provision was made for 
‘ a personnel of 4979 officers—commissioned, warrant, and petty— 
and 9935 men, an average of one officer for every two men. 
Although the fleet in that year comprised less than a dozen 
battleships and cruisers, the active list included twelve admirals 
of various grades, 147 captains and commanders, and only 518 
officers of lower rank. As an expert commentator remarked at 
the time, ‘a fleet of the size of the German ought to require at 
most two admirals and twenty-two captains and commanders ’"— 
a very liberal estimate—‘ or less than one-sixth of the actual 
establishment.’ 

In February 1928 the Berliner Tageblatt, alone amongst 
German newspapers, subjected the navy estimates for that year 
to a searching analysis. The results were astounding. Germany 
was shown to be paying, roughly, about twice as much for her 
naval material as any other country. The cost of her new 
10,000-ton armoured vessels was only one-third less than that 
of the British battleship Nelson, of 35,000 tons. Her new 
cruisers were costing 200/. per ton exclusive of armament, and 
for a tiny torpedo-boat of 200 tons the bill amounted to 187,000). 
In the 1926 budget the new cruiser Karlsruhe was priced at 
1,425,000/. Twelve months later the cost of the ship had risen 
to 2,025,000/., and no explanation was vouchsafed for this 
40 per cent. increase in the original estimate. Finally, in the 
draft estimates of 1927 there was an item of 1,800,000/. for the 
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gun armament of a projected 10,000-ton ship, representing more 
than 40 per cent. of the total cost of the vessel. It is not surpris- 
ing that figures such as these should excite curiosity abroad. 

Possibly the explanation lies in the superlative quality of 
the new material. As long as the number of their new ships is 
strictly limited, it is but natural that Germany’s naval chiefs 
should seek to endow each unit with the utmost fighting efficiency. 
Ships of novel design and elaborate equipment must needs be 
very expensive, but in view of the Reichstag’s complacency the 
question of cost is unimportant. Therefore, in the construction 
of the new armoured ships and cruisers, the most costly methods 
have been adopted. As these vessels are built of the highest 
grade steel, their frames and plates being, not riveted, but elec- 
trically welded, a considerable saving in weight is effected. The 
cruisers have steam turbines for high speed and internal-com- 
bustion engines for cruising purposes ; the armoured vessels are 
to be propelled entirely by Diesel motors of a new pattern, 
evolved by the Navy Department after prolonged and costly 
experiments. Working under such favourable financial condi- 
tions, German naval designers have been able to produce truly 
remarkable ships. 

The cruiser Kénigsberg, although displacing but 6000 tons, is 
strongly protected above and below the waterline; she has a 
speed of 32 knots, which makes her faster than our ‘ County ’ 
cruisers; at economical speed she can traverse a distance of 
9500 miles without refuelling, and she mounts the formidable 
armament of nine 6-inch guns, four 3°4-inch anti-aircraft pieces, 
eighteen machine-guns, and twelve torpedo tubes, besides being 
fitted for laying mines. As all her big guns can be trained on 
either broadside, and are capable of very rapid fire, it is estimated 
that the Kénigsberg could discharge fifty-four 6-inch 100-pounder 
projectiles per minute at any range up to 11 miles. Ton for ton, 
she has as much, if not more, fighting value than any other 
cruiser afloat. 

Even more arresting is the design of the four new armoured 
vessels, the so-called ‘ pocket battleships,’ of which the first was 
laid down at Kiel in September last. Limited to 10,000 tons 
normal displacement—equivalent to about gooo tons ‘ standard ’ 
displacement as specified by the Washington Treaty—this type 
has heavy armour protection over all vital parts. The hull is of 
shallow draught, and so minutely compartmented as to be capable 
of resisting several torpedoes or mines. Powerful Diesel motors, 
which take up exceptionally small head room and are protected 
from gunfire by a vaulted deck of stout armour, propel the ship 
at high speed, reported to be as much as 26 knots. On deck are 
mounted six 11-inch guns in armoured triple turrets. These 
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weapons, of a new high velocity model, throw a projectile weighing 
660 Ib., they have a range of 17 miles, and can be fired three times 
a minute. The ship will also carry a strong anti-aircraft and 
torpedo armament. As will be seen, she really is a diminutive 
battleship, enormously superior in gun power and protection 
to the conventional type of 10,000-ton cruiser, which she could 
blow out of the water with impunity to herself. When four of 
these ships are ready for service the German fleet should be ina 
position, not merely to dominate the Baltic, but to make its 
weight felt in wider spheres, for the Diesel propelling plant of the 
new vessels will give them an exceptionally large radius of action, 
and, in view of their heavy armament, nothing less than a capital 
ship could deal with them. 

Twelve new destroyers have been completed recently. Al- 
though of 800 tons only, they are fast and well-armed boats, com- 
paring favourably in speed and offensive power with contempo- 
rary foreign destroyers of much heavier tonnage. In addition to 
new construction most of the old battleships, cruisers, and 
torpedo craft have been extensively repaired, though it is doubtful 
whether the results have justified the outlay. In spite of the 
handicap of obsolete material, the German fleet is engaged through- 
out the year in strenuous training. For gunnery practice it 
has two target ships, one of which is the old battleship Zahringen, 
the latter being elaborately equipped for wireless control. As in 
the former navy, marked attention is paid to torpedo and mining 
exercises. Within the limits of its material resources the post- 
war fleet is probably second to none in tactical efficiency. With 
the twofold object of training personnel and restoring German 
prestige overseas, cruisers are regularly despatched on voyages 
round the world. Indeed, proportionate to its strength, the 
German fleet undertakes more ‘ flag-showing’ cruises than any 
other. Although the Emden was completed only three years ago, 
she is now circumnavigating the globe for the second time. 

So much for the post-war development of German naval power. 
Measured by the standard of tons and guns the new fleet may not 
be impressive. The marvel is, however, that it should have 
sprung into existence at all. Whether the reconstruction of the 
fleet is desired by the country at large, or whether it is simply 
the work of the Nationalist group, which wields in public affairs 
an influence out of proportion to its numerical strength, is a 
question not easy to decide. The power of the Nationalist 
minority has never been revealed more clearly than in the recent 
controversy over the first 10,000-ton armoured ship. In 1927 
the Reichstag by a large majority struck out this ship from the 
navy estimates. In March of the following year, however, it 
was reintroduced, and this time accepted. A warm debate on the 
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subject took place in the Reichstag during November 1928, 
and, although the decision to build the vessel was upheld, political 
observers are agreed that a Government defeat was only averted 
by the personal intervention of President Hindenburg. 

Nearly all the speakers in the debate were hostile. Herr Haas, 
one of the Democrat spokesmen, characterised the demand for 
the ship as a relapse into the old form of militarism, by which 
was understood, not protection of the frontiers—for self-defence 
was the supreme duty of every nation—but a policy that regarded 
armaments as an end in themselves, instead of the necessary 
means to a political end. Before the war, he added, when 
Bismarck was no longer there to apply restraint, this militarism 
bred a naval policy ‘ which forced England on to the other side.’ 
The few favourable speeches came from deputies who were 
officers of the old imperial navy. The issue hung in the balance 
until General Groener, the Minister of Defence, intimated that 
he must resign if the ship were rejected. As General Groener 
was selected by President Hindenburg and would be difficult 
to replace, the House bowed to the inevitable, but the course 
of the debate proved beyond doubt that the Reichstag is out 
of sympathy with and suspicious of the Government’s naval 
policy. 

Not a few foreign observers, otherwise well disposed towards 
Germany, share that suspicion. Knowing too well that German 
‘navalism ’ was one of the root causes of the war, they view with 
apprehension the increasing signs of its activity in post-war 
politics. No doubt the circumstances in which the imperial 
fleet underwent dissolution were such as to leave a deep-seated 
bitterness in the breast of every officer connected with that service. 
After having fought with bravery and devotion, their reward was 
to witness the tame surrender of their fleet to the enemy. Since 
many of them now hold positions in the Ministry of Defence, the 
legislature, and other public bodies, their collective influence on 
German polity is very considerable, and we shall do them no 
injustice if we conclude that it is almost invariably exerted in the 
interests of the Nationalist Party. 

That they should be zealous to defend the reputation of their 
old service is but natural. Unfortunately, however, the propa- 
ganda directed to that end is strongly Anglophobe in character, 
and therefore calculated to have an injurious effect on Anglo- 
German relations. The vast majority of sensible people in both 
countries desire the restoration of that traditional friendship 
which, if it could be re-established on a firm footing, would 
constitute the strongest guarantee of peace in Europe. But 
before the two nations can resume friendly intercourse they must 
agree to forgive and forget. That the British people as a whole 
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are ready to do this is beyond question. It is not their nature to 
cherish grievances. Nor is there any reason to suppose that the 
German people will continue to bear a grudge against us provided 
that their natural inclinations are not perverted by anti-British 
propaganda, as they were in pre-war days. In recent years, how- 
ever, they have been deluged with books, pamphlets, and news- 
paper articles, all of which paint Britain’s conduct during the war 
in the blackest colours. A great deal of this literature emanates 
from naval sources, and some of it, at least, is semi-official in 
origin. While glorifying the achievements of the old German 
fleet, it not only belittles the deeds of our own Navy, but repre- 
sents Great Britain as having been guilty of every conceivable 
form of barbarity. 

One specimen of this brand of literature deserves particular 
notice by reason of its origin. A book in two volumes, entitled 
Auf See unbestegt (Unconquered at Sea), was published in 1922 
and has had a very wide circulation. Edited by Vice-Admiral 
Eberhard von Mantey, it is a compilation of personal narratives 
by officers and men who took part in various naval operations of 
the war. Admiral Mantey, it may be noted, is the officer at the 
head of the ‘ Marine-Archiv,’ or historical section, of the German 
Admiralty, in which capacity he is responsible for publication 
of the German official history of the war at sea. His editorship of 
the Auf See unbesiegt volumes lends them, therefore, a quasi- 
official sanction. _ The narratives are for the most part exceed- 
ingly well written, and as pen pictures of modern naval warfare 
they would be difficult to surpass. They might, indeed, be read 
with interest and approbation by British readers, were it not for 
the gross aspersions they cast on British honour, chivalry, and 
humanity. 

For example, it is repeatedly suggested that our sailors were 
wont to fire into and sink helpless enemies in order to make sure 
of receiving prize money ; further, that on many occasions our 
ships deliberately refrained from rescuing Germans who. were 
drowning. Read and doubtless credited by hundreds of thousands 
of Germans, these wicked calumnies must be doing incalculable 
harm. That they should be disseminated from a responsible 
source almost passes belief. One of the most amazing chapters 
in the book deals with the sinking of the Lusitania in May 1915 by 
Lieut.-Commander Schwieger in the U.20. It is written by 
Commander Friedrich Liitzow, formerly staff officer attached to 
the submarine headquarters. He is indiscreet enough to tell us 
that when Schwieger returned to Wilhelmshaven on May 13, 1915, 
after perpetrating the deed that shocked the civilised world, 
he met with a tremendous ovation; moreover, that Schwieger 
felt no remorse for having sent 1198 helpless men, women, and 
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children to their death, but merely ‘ hoped ’ that their fate would 
deter many other people from making a voyage to or from 
England. 

But Schwieger’s apologist goes much further than this. 
Following a violent diatribe against the ‘ Anglo-Saxons,’ he 
suggests, as a credible theory, that the British authorities delibe- 
rately arranged for the Lusitania to be sunk in the hope of com- 
pelling the United States to take up arms against Germany.: 
After giving his own version of the circumstances in which the 
ship was destroyed, he proceeds as follows : 


Does not all this indicate that everything was done to invite a sub- 
marine attack, rather than to prevent it, and that nothing was more 
fervently desired than that the largest possible number of rich and in- 
fluential Americans should lose their lives through a U-boat attack, so 
that this ‘ unparalleled atrocity ’ on the part of the ‘ Huns’ should raise 
American popular indignation to boiling point and force the American 
Government to take action against the barbaric Germans? You think 
that such diabolical wickedness is impossible ? Read English history and 
learn from it that when English interests are at stake nothing more is 
heard of the ‘humanity’ joke. They do things there on so grand a 
scale that one is sometimes tempted to admire the very magnitude of 
their unscrupulousness and brutality, just as one is awed by a mighty 
flood, a conflagration, an earthquake, or a hurricane. The tragic annals 
of Ireland and India show clearly that the English conscience would 
assuredly not shrink from the deliberately planned drowning of a few 
hundred Americans if by so doing they might drive America into war 
with Germany. Who knows what was written in the secret instructions 
to the captain of the Lusitania? Perhaps the wireless warnings were 
intended, not to divert the ship from the submarine danger zone, but to 
lute her into it. The death-roll of 1200 people was certainly heavy— 
who could foresee that the torpedo would strike where the munitions 
were stored ?—but a few hundred people more or less mattered nothing. 
In Germany the hunger blockade was to destroy many more than this, 
And the more people that went down with the Lusitania, the more effec- 
tual would be the subsequent propaganda against Hunnish atrocities. 


That a German naval officer, several years after the war, should 
degrade himself by writing in this strain is bad enough ; that such 
poisonous rubbish should be broadcast in an authoritative form 
is still worse. It is perhaps futile to remind the German people 
that the ‘ hunger blockade,’ which plays so prominent a part in 
all this anti-peace and pro-navy propaganda, was instituted by 
Germany against Great Britain long before this two-edged 
weapon was turned against Germany herself. For many months 
before a single cargo of foodstuffs consigned to Germany was held 
up by the British Navy German men-of-war had been sinking 
British food-ships. In fact, the subjugation of this country by 
the stoppage of its food supplies was, from the outset, the 
cardinal and avowed aim of Germany’s naval operations. The 
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purpose of this article, however, is not to reopen old sores, but to 
draw attention to one of the main obstacles in the way of a com- 
plete Anglo-German reconciliation, namely, the widespread and 
highly organised anti-British propaganda which is being con- 
ducted in Germany under the thinly-veiled patronage of high 
naval authorities. 

It is charitable to assume that the promoters of this agitation 
are too intelligent to believe in their own propaganda. To some 
extent, no doubt, they are actuated by hatred of the country 
that was chiefly instrumental in bringing the former German 
navy to its inglorious end. Even here, however, their judgment 
would appear to be blinded by animosity, for there is a formid- 
able mass of evidence to prove that the mutiny which preceded 
the surrender of the High Sea Fleet was the fault of those very 
officers who are now so eager to vindicate themselves by declaim- 
ing against England. Their stock argument is that the German 
bluejackets were seduced by treasonable propaganda subsidised 
by foreign gold. But German lower-deck spokesmen have a 
different tale to tell. In his recent book, Die Tragédie der alten 
deutschen Marine, Herr Emil Alboldt submits an imposing array 
of facts in support of his contention that the German bluejackets 
would never have dreamt of mutinying had their officers done 
their duty and practised self-denial. More will be heard of this 
very important volume, which was published only a few weeks 
since (Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft fiir Politik und Geschichte 
m.b.h., Berlin). The author is an ex-warrant officer of the German 
navy, in which he served for more than twenty years. Because 
of his ardent patriotism and his veneration for his old service, 
his indictment of the conduct of German naval officers during 
the war, reinforced as it is with a mass of documentary evidence, 
deserves the closest attention. Space does not permit of the 
briefest notice of this book, but the hope may be expressed that 
it will enjoy a large circulation in Germany, where it should tend 
to counteract the effects of the pernicious propaganda that is 
being carried on by naval officers of the old régime, to the grave 
detriment of international harmony. 


Hector C. BywATER. 





THE FREEDOM OF THE SEAS AND THE 
KELLOGG PACT 


READERS of the article on ‘The Freedom of the Seas,’ by 
Admiral Taylor, which appeared in the January number of 
this Review, are already so well acquainted with the implica- 
tions inherent in this well-worn phrase, and the different inter- 
pretations which have been given to it under the law of nations 
and under the Declaration of London, that it is unnecessary to go 
over the same ground again. It will suffice to recall that the 
only law which this country recognises is the ‘law of nations,’ 
the scope of which has been so admirably explained by Admiral 
Taylor: under this law the right of search for contraband of 
war carried in neutral bottoms is clearly provided for, and it is 
this ‘right’ which the United States of America contested 
during the Great War until they became belligerents them- 
selves, but which they enforced in the most drastic manner after 
that date. It is recorded in Vol. III. of the Intimate Papers of 
Colonel House that Mr. Colby, the official representative of the 
American Shipping Board appointed by President Wilson to the 
United States Mission over which Colonel House presided in Paris, 
urged the commandeering of all neutral shipping for the remainder 
of the war: Colonel House, however, considered that this would 
be a bad precedent for the United States to create, as at some 
future time it might recoil on the authors. The Declaration of 
London, which was never ratified by Great Britain, was, however, 
adopted by our Foreign Office, in principle, during the early part 
of the war in order to keep on friendly terms with the United 
States of America and other neutrals ; it was superseded in June 
1916 by the Maritime Rights Order, its decease being wittily 
commemorated in Panch by a tombstone with memorial tablet 
‘In Memory of the Declaration of London,’ the only mourner in 
the picture being a Dachshund! Under the‘ Declaration of London’ 
policy Germany was supplied through neutral Powers with food 
and the raw material for munitions of war to an extent which 
made our so-called blockade an absolute farce. Anyone who 
wishes to realise the extent to which the war was prolonged by 
this policy is recommended to read The Triumph of Unarmed 
171 
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Forces, 1914-18, by Rear-Admiral Consett : it is not possible that 
anyone who values the security of this country and of the British 
Empire, after reading this book, could view with indifference the 
doctrine of the ‘ freedom of the seas’ which is being so indus- 
triously propagated by the League of Nations Union and other 
international organisations which place the interests of other 
countries at least on a par with, if not above, the security of their 
own country. 

In 1856 we subscribed to the Declaration of Paris, Art. II. of 
which lays down that The neutral flag covers enemy's merchandise 
with the exception of contraband of war, and it was by virtue of this 
instrument that Germany, despite the blockade, was able to carry 
on her trade, during the earlier part of the war, in neutral ships. 
An attempt was made in March 1915 to cut off all commerce with 
Germany by applying the ‘ principle’ of the law of blockade but 
departing from the ‘letter’ of the law. The justification for 
this departure from the letter of the law was furnished by Ger- 
many’s declaration that the English Channel, the north and west 
coasts of France, and the waters round the British Isles were a 
“war area’; and that all enemy ships found in that area would 
be destroyed and that neutral ships might be exposed to danger. 
The reply to Germany’s declaration was the British ‘ Reprisals 
Order,’ Arts. I. and II. of which were framed for the purpose of 
cutting off all commerce through German ports, and made no 
particular difference in the actual situation in respect to direct 
imports of contraband. But Arts. III. and IV. had the object of 
preventing commerce with Germany through neutral ports, and 
it was here that we came into sharp conflict with America, whose 
attitude was briefly stated as follows: ‘ The Government of the 
United States cannot recognise the validity of proceedings taken 
in H.M. Prize Court under restraints imposed by the municipal 
law of Great Britain in derogation of the rights of American 
citizens . . .’; the United States ‘ cannot submit to the curtail- 
ment of its neutral rights by these measures, which are admittedly 
retaliatory, and therefore illegal.’ 

The reply of our Government to this was that, ‘ although 
these measures may have been provoked by the illegal conduct 
of the enemy, they do not, in reality, conflict with any general 
principle of international law, of humanity, or civilisation ; they 
are enforced with consideration against neutral countries, and are 
therefore juridically sound and valid.’ } 

To sum up: The United States and other neutrals had to 
submit under the law of nations to the right of visit and search 
of a neutral merchant vessel for the purpose of verifying her 
nationality, examining her papers, and searching cargo for 
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contraband of war; but when this entailed that, for safety’s 
sake, the search should be carried out in harbour instead of at 
sea, America challenged the innovation, but did not succeed in 
sustaining her case. The right to capture and confiscate enemy 
property found in neutral ships on the high seas was constantly 
disputed. The exercise of our rights was submitted to with an 
ill grace and always under protest, but its legality was never 
admitted. The supremacy of the British Navy was the argument 
which really carried conviction. 

But America is not disposed to allow this argument to carry 
the same weight on a future occasion. In his Armistice Day 
speech Mr. Coolidge assured American electors—and the world— 
that the American people had awakened ‘ to the drum beats of a 
new destiny.’ This was a stirring prelude to his eloquent advo- 
cacy for a more powerful navy and support for the pending Navy 
Bill. This Bill, which passed the House of Representatives at 
the last session and was pending in the Senate, provides for the 
construction of one aircraft carrier and fifteen 10,000-ton cruisers 
armed with 8-inch guns, five to be laid down in each of the years 
1929, 1930, and 1931. 

In his address to Congress, however, on December 4, the 
President adopted a different tone from that which his Armistice 
Day speech had led the ‘ Big Navy’ group to expect. ‘ The Bill 
before the Senate,’ he said, ‘ with the elimination of the time clause, 
should be passed. We have no intention of competing with any 
other country. This building programme is for necessary re- 
placements and to meet our needs for defence.’ 

The Times correspondent at Washington reports that the 
phrase ‘ with the elimination of the time clause ’ was heard with 
disappointment by the ‘Big Navy’ group, with unconcealed 
pleasure by the opponents of the Cruiser Bill in its present form, 
and with surprise by everybody. The temper and the content of 
the President’s Armistice Day speech had led Congress and the 
public generally to expect that, either directly or by implication, 
President Coolidge would favour a fixed, immediate, and con- 
siderable programme of naval construction. But he did nothing 
of the kind. Senator Hale, chairman of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Senate, is reported to have the intention to bring 
forward the Bill as it stands, as he does not believe that the 
Senate would support, or that the House of Representatives 
would agree to, any such modification as President Coolidge 
apparently desires. Nevertheless the opposition to the Bill will 
be strengthened, since, as one admiral rather plaintively put it 
to The Times correspondent, ‘ this seems to undo much of the 
good that was done by the Armistice Day speech.’ Friends 
of the United States over here could cordially indorse the 
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dmiral’s remark with the substitution of the word ‘ harm ’ for 
‘ good.’ 
Mr. Fred Britten, in the House of Representatives, awaits the 
passage of the Bill in the Senate as a signal to introduce an 
appropriation Bill setting aside 10,000,000/. for the immediate 
laying down of the first batch of cruisers, and this contingency 
was implicitly referred to in another portion of the President's 
Message to Congress, in which he averred that it would be neces- 
sary during the present session of Congress to refrain from new 
appropriations for immediate outlay, or, if such are absolutely 
required, to provide for them by new revenue ; ‘ otherwise we 
shall reach the end of the year with the unthinkable result of an 
unbalanced budget.’ 

Thus, with a diplomatic simplicity which we cannot fail to 
admire, did President Coolidge undermine the position of the 
‘forwards’ of the ‘ Big Navy’ group in respect to the pending 
debate in the Senate, and fortify, by an appeal to economic 
expediency, the stand which he took later on in his Message 
against the suspicions unjustly harboured in some quarters that 
America entertained militaristic or imperialistic designs. It 
would almost seem as if President Coolidge had a presentiment of 
what Sir William Robertson was saying on the same day in 
London at the opening of the Peace Conference under the auspices 
of the League of Nations Union: ‘ America, influenced by 
imperialistic tendencies, apparently means, whatever happens, to 
go on increasing her navy, and her official utterances on the 
question of armaments not infrequently bear a close resemblance 
to the claims made by Germany before the tragedy of 1914.’ 
Sir William Robertson undoubtedly had in his mind the remark- 
able Armistice Day speech of the President from which a brief 
quotation has been made. 

It seems advisable at this point to consider for a moment the 
unorthodox cablegram addressed to Mr. Baldwin by Mr. F. A. 
Britten on November 27 proposing that the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee of which he is chairman should meet in Canada some time 
after March 3 with a committee of British members of Parliament 
and form a joint committee to discuss the subject of equality of 
sea power between Great Britain and the United States in all 
classes of warships not affected by the Washington Arms Con- 
ference. Mr. Baldwin replied through the recognised channels— 
t.¢., the Prime Minister’s reply went through the Foreign Office 
to the British Ambassador at Washington, who would of course 
communicate with the State Department in the usual manner. 
Mr. Britten has been severely criticised for what is regarded by 
many in America as a serious indiscretion, and it is fortunate, in 
the interests of friendly official relations between this country 
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and the United States, that Mr. Baldwin adopted a strictly correct 
attitude in the manner of conveying his reply. 

Beyond the establishment of personal contact between mem- 
bers of our House of Commons and of the American House of 
Representatives it is difficult to see what good could be achieved 
by the joint Committee, the constitution of which seems designed 
to exclude expert knowledge. 

Far more important is Senator Borah’s projected amendment 
to the Cruiser Construction Bill, in which he proposes a conference 
for the codification of maritime law. Senator Borah believes 
that an antecedent restatement of maritime law in treaty form, 
signed and ratified by the principal naval Powers of the world, is 
urgently necessary if there is to be any hope for the success of 
the Naval Conference of 1931 : he affirms that he has the approval, 
in a general form, of Mr. Hoover, the President-elect, who will be 
ready when the time comes to negotiate in this sense. This is 
going to the root of the matter with a vengeance, and it is just 
as well to face the situation boldly. That there will be the most 
acute. differences of opinion between the United States and 
ourselves is as certain as that there will be equally acute differences 
between two schools of thought—or shall we say policy ?—in this 
country. It was an ironical decree of fate which required Lord 
Grey, who was the godfather of the ill-omened Declaration of 
London, fashioned in the interests of Germany, to have to direct 
our maritime policy and dictate the principles on which our Prize 
Courts had to give their awards on the lines laid down in an 
instrument which had never received the sanction of law, and 
which in its execution paralysed the sea power of this country in 
dealing with enemy contraband of war. It will be remembered 
that this ill-starred measure was incubated at the Hague, where 
our delegate was instructed by Lord Grey to adopt an attitude of 
almost servile readiness to meet German requirements. It was 
passed in the House of Commons, widely denounced in the country 
when its provisions were—thanks to Mr. Gibson Bowles—fully 
understood, and finally rejected by the House of Lords. 

It is believed that Senator Borah will take the Declaration of 
London as a starting point, but that it will soon be left far behind 
in the more advanced proposals which will be put forward by the 
United States. The controversy promises to be one which will 
require the most tactful and delicate handling if acute differences 
are to be prevented from fomenting bitterness and lasting distrust 
between this country and the United States. 

The situation would, however, be robbed of its most serious 
dangers if America should reconsider her attitude towards 
membership of the League of Nations: so long as she remains 
outside the League, she is free to place her own commercial 
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interests before the interests of general peace ; and in doing so 
she must inevitably come into conflict with the Powers which are 
engaged in isolating a disturber of the peace by means of the 
sanctions provided under the Covenant of the League. 

The question of the Navy Bill before the Senate at Wash- 
ington was inseparably connected in the public mind with the 
Kellogg Pact for the Renunciation of War: the two Bills were 
rivals for precedence, and their provisions mutually reacted upon 
each other in influencing public opinion. 

President Coolidge must be congratulated on his tactful 
handling of the Navy Bill question in his Message to Congress, 
although it may be doubted whether he carried his point with 
the ‘ Big Navy ’ group. 

In his Armistice Day speech he told his audience that the 
Pact for the Renunciation of War was ‘ the most complete and 
will be the most effective instrument for peace that was ever 
devised.’ Mr. Kellogg, speaking on the same day, said, in ampli- 
fication of President Coolidge’s remarks on this subject : ‘ There 
are no collateral reservations or amendments made to the Treaty 
as finally agreed upon and not even a moral obligation on the United 
States of America to apply sanctions to a Treaty-breaking State.’ 

Art. I. of the Treaty for the Renunciation of War runs as 
follows: ‘ The high contracting parties solemnly declare in the 
names of their respective peoples, that they condemn recourse to 
war for the solution of international controversies, and renounce 
it as an instrument of national policy in their relations with one 
another.’ 

Art. II.: ‘ The high contracting parties agree that the settle- 
ment or solution of all disputes or conflicts, of whatever nature 
or of whatever origin they may be, which may arise among them, 
shall never be sought except by pacific means.’ 

Art. III. deals with ratification and procedure. 

The preamble gives express recognition to the principle that 
if a State resorts to war in violation of the Treaty, the other 
contracting parties are automatically released from their obliga- 
tions, under the Treaty, towards that State. 

Thus, to take a concrete case by way of illustration. Sup- 
posing Argentina, Bolivia, and Paraguay to be parties to the 
Treaty, and that it had been clearly proved that Bolivia had 
broken the Treaty by attacking Paraguay, Argentina would be at 
liberty to attack Bolivia and thus give direct support to Paraguay. 
But on the other hand, inasmuch as the Treaty imposes no 
obligations on its signatories to apply sanctions to a Treaty- 
breaking State, it would be equally permissible for Argentina to 
continue trading with Bolivia and to supply her with munitions 
of war—that is to say, so far as the Treaty is concerned. 
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But the Argentine Republic, Bolivia, and Paraguay are all 
members of the League of Nations, and under Art. 16 of the 
Covenant Bolivia would ‘ be deemed to have committed an act 
of war against all other members of the League,’ which would 
thereupon be required ‘ immediately to subject it to the severance 
of all trade or financial relations, the prohibition of all inter- 
course between their nationals and the nationals of the Covenant- 
breaking State, and the prevention of all financial, commercial, 
or personal intercourse between the nationals of the Covenant- 
breaking State and the nationals of any other State whether 
a member of the League or not.’ Bolivia would therefore be 
immediately subjected to a complete boycott by Argentina, and 
the Council of the League would recommend to Argentina what 
‘effective military, naval or air force . . . she should contribute 
to the armed forces to be used to protect the covenants of the 
League.’ 

It would appear that the Treaty for the Renunciation of War, 
in order to become effective, requires another article on similar 
lines to Art. 16 of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

It should be borne in mind that the United States of America 
is not a member of the League of Nations, and has therefore an 
apparently free hand, being uncommitted to the application of 
any sanctions against a disturber of the peace. 

To take a concrete case as an example. Suppose Russia 
threatened to attack Poland : all the States bordering on Poland, 
except Russia, are members of the League of Nations, and a 
further bond within the Covenant of the League has been estab- 
lished by the Locarno Agreement, between Belgium, France, 
Great Britain and Italy; between Germany and Belgium ; 
Germany and France ; Germany and Poland ; and Germany and 
Czechoslovakia. By Art. 17 of the Covenant Russia would be 
invited to accept the obligations of membership in the League for 
the purpose of settling the dispute: if Russia should refuse and 
proceed to make war on Poland, the provisions of Art. 16 of the 
Covenant become applicable and Russia would be held ipso facto 
to have committed an act of war against all other members of the 
League, which would thereupon sever all trade and financial 
relations with Russia, prohibit all intercourse between their 
nationals and Russian nationals, and prevent all financial, com- 
mercial or personal intercourse between Russian nationals and 
the nationals of any other State whether a member of the League 
or not. 

It will be seen, therefore, that not only is America not free to 
maintain financial, commercial, or personal relations with Russia, 
but it is the agreed duty of every member of the League to prevent 
such intercourse. Thus a situation arises which is entirely 
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different to that which obtained in the Great War in respect to 
the position of a neutral State. Art. 16 of the Covenant of the 
League renders all argument about the law of nations and the 
Declaration of London superfluous—if it can be enforced. Who 
is going to enforce Art. 16 against the United States if she chooses 
to trade with Russia and supply her with food and munitions of 
war, and money? Is it not perfectly clear that in any circum- 
stances the United States will decline to accept a position of 
subordination to an article of a covenant to which she is not a 
party ? It must therefore be expected that she will assert her 
right to the same freedom of action as she enjoyed in 1914, and 
will be prepared to maintain that right, if necessary, by force, 
The ‘ Big Navy ’ group in the United States sees this issue clearly, 
and its implications are so terrible for the future peace of the 
world, and more particularly in their bearing on the relations 
between this country and the United States, that it is to be hoped 
most earnestly that nothing may be said or done on either side 
to prejudice the prospects of friendly agreement over issues 
fraught with such terrible consequences as can now be plainly 
visualised, if wise counsels should not prevail. 


F. G. STONE 
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THE INDIAN PRINCES AND THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE 


OnE of the disadvantages of a far-flung realm like the British 
Empire is the comparatively slight knowledge possessed by the 
centre regarding the circumference. Speaking from the stand- 
point of the Indian princes, I have been particularly impressed by 
this fact. The Indian States’ relations with the British Crown 
have lasted now for about a century and a quarter ; and I do 
not think it would be unfair to say that there are comparatively 
few people in England, even in quarters which one would expect 
to be well informed, who have any real knowledge either of the 
Indian States or of the problems to which the rulers of those 
States are now endeavouring to direct Great Britain’s attention. 
This is perhaps the more remarkable since the personal relations 
between the princes of India and successive British sovereigns 
have invariably been of the closest possible character. The 
Indian princes regard with pride the tie which binds them to the 
Sovereign ; while from the time of Queen Victoria to the present 
day the Royal house of Britain has ever manifested the greatest 
interest in, and care for, the ruling princes of India. Moreover, 
it has been our proud privilege, on at least two occasions, to render 
material assistance to the Empire at a time when our influence 
was of real importance. Nevertheless, the fact remains that 
to-day there is much misconception in England, which is due 
entirely to lack of knowledge, concerning both the position in 
which the Indian princes now find themselves and their endeavours 
to secure a remedy. 

We have done what we can to make our position known ; and 
I am glad to find that during the last few months there are signs of 
an awakening interest in our case. I think that people in Britain 
have now begun to realise the existence of the States, although I 
believe they are still far from realising either the importance of 
the part which the States must play in any future polity of India, 
or indeed the ideas which animate that powerful section of the 
Indian princes for which the Standing Committee of the Princes’ 
Chamber is authorised to speak. To take the latter point first, 
both I and my brother princes have been pained to encounter 
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irresponsible comments based upon an entire misconception of 
our real attitude. We have been accused of holding our heads 
over-high, of desiring to assert our independence of the British 
connexion, even of manifesting signs of that anti-British feeling 
which is now unfortunately too common in many parts of India. 
I hope it is scarcely necessary for me to say that such accusations 
are utterly false. In the long run, deeds speak louder than words, 
and the record of the services which the princes of India have 
rendered to Great Britain is untarnished and untarnishable. If 
fate should decree that to-morrow the British Empire were 
involved in a fresh struggle for its existence, the Indian princes 
would range themselves, as they have ever ranged themselves 
in the past, unflinchingly upon the side of the Power to which 
they are bound by every consideration of knightly honour and 
chivalrous tradition. 

But the very depth of the feeling which binds the princes of 
India to Britain impels them at the present moment to tell their 
great ally that all is not well. To our Indian ideas it is the part 
of the faithful friend to point out, as courteously as may be, the 
mistakes which he believes are being committed, rather than to 
suffer these mistakes to pass unheeded with the risk of ultimate 
disaster. This, if I may venture to say so, is the attitude of the 
. Indian princes to-day. They believe that mistakes have been 
made, and are being made, by Britain in her treatment of them. 
They believe that these mistakes, if suffered to go uncorrected, 
will in the long run prove disastrous for both parties. In order 
to make clear this attitude I must sketch very briefly the growth 
of the present position. 

It is, I think, very necessary to remember that the traditions 
of India do not include vast centralised empires administered 
from a single centre without intermediary authority. The great 
Indian Empires of the past have always been similar in their 
essentials. There has been at the centre of the Empire a strong 
military power, whose superiority in physical force has enabled 
it to keep a certain degree of peace, and to exact a certain amount 
of submission, throughout the length and breadth of the country. 
But this central Empire has invariably been content to rule, not 
merely through the agency of Viceroys and Governors sub- 
ordinated to itself, but also through local dynasties of semi- 
independent rulers who have accorded it submission. So long 
as the central authority retained its superiority in physical force 
it was able to keep the other powers in some measure of subordina- 
tion to itself, to exact tribute from them, and to compel them to 
place their armies at its disposal in case of need. But when the 
necessary measure of force was not available the Empire broke up, 
the local ruling houses asserted their independence, and so 
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matters persisted until a fresh Imperial dynasty arose. Through- 
out Indian history the units which are now called for convenience 
the Indian States have persisted as the bricks out of which suc- 
cessive empires have been constructed. Occasionally a brick 
has been broken and a new one substituted. But on the whole 
these occasions were rare ; and the essential elements of all the 
empires in India, from that of the Slave Kings to that of His 
Majesty King George V., have remained much the same. 

The East India Company, when it was in a position to realise 
Lord Wellesley’s conception of being ‘ paramount in effect if 
not declaredly,’ behaved very much as its predecessors had done. 
In the course of acquiring its power it had on behalf of the Crown 
entered inte treaties and obligations with the Indian States, and 
with their support, and the aid of their martial populations, it 
gradually acquired mastery. Comparatively early in its history 
it took the traditional step of throwing off its allegiance to the 
existing Imperial authority ; and from the year 1773, when 
Warren Hastings repudiated tribute to the Moghul Empire, which 
was no longer able to afford even a shadowy protection or exert the 
semblance of force, the Company framed its policies as one of the 
independent powers competing for supremacy inside India; 
Even when its position became unchallengeable it did not depart 
seriously from the ancient traditions of empire-building. It ruled 
the territory which it had itself conquered through its own 
officials ; but throughout the rest of India it was content with an 
acknowledgment of its supremacy, under certain conditions, by 
the Indian States, with whom it had entered into relations. Until 
the annexation of great blocks of territory like Oudh and the 
Punjab finally reversed the balance, the Company’s empire was 
smaller in area than the country still ruled by the Indian States. 
Even to-day, if Burma be left out of account, States territory, 
though sparsely inhabited in comparison with British India, 
occupies nearly half the entire area of the peninsula proper. 
Doubtless the fact that the Company at one time ruled consider- 
ably less than half India was responsible in some measure for 
shaping its policy towards the Indian States. Its main concern, 
so far as I have been able to gather from despatches exchanged 
between England and India during the first half of the last 
century, was to avoid all possibility of trouble so far as the States 
were concerned. It did occasionally itself intervene in the internal 
affairs of the States, and did so with drastic effect. But it was 
very careful to impress upon the diplomatic agents who repre- 
sented it at the courts of the Indian princes that it was their 
business to represent rather than to control or to interfere. This 
policy was outlined by Warren Hastings. It was rigorously 
insisted upon by Governors-General from the Marquis of Hastings 
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to Lord Dalhousie. It was indorsed in the fullest degree by 
administrators of the calibre of Munro and Metcalfe. Few 
things are more interesting, in view of the present situation, than 
to compare the attitude of the East India Company and of the 
present Government of India in regard to the difficult and delicate 
question of intervention in the internal affairs of the States. 
Then, as now, the authorities at headquarters had to face the 
problem of advanced and of conservative States. Then, as now, 
the tendency of the local representative of British authority was 
to promote so far as he was able the growth of Western institu- 
tions, of Western methods, and of Western efficiency. Then, as 
now, there was rarely wanting in the local circumstances of the 
States something which might be taken as justifying, at least in 
Western eyes, that exercise of authority natural to an enthusiastic 
British officer who sees things, as he believes, going otherwise 
than he would like them to go. But in the case of the Company’s 
government such a tendency was repressed. It was regarded as 


being incompatible with the fundamental relations between the 
British power and the States. As Munro wrote in 1817: 


In our treaties with them [the Indian princes] we recognise them as 
independent sovereigns. {Then we send a Resident to their courts, 
Instead of acting in the character of ambassador, he assumes the functions 
of a dictator, interferes in all their private concerns, countenances refrac- 
tory subjects against them, and makes the most ostentatious exhibition 
of this exercise of authority. To secure to himself the support of our 
Government, he urges some interest which, under the colour thrown upon 
it by him, is strenuously taken up by our Council; and the Government 
identifies itself with the Resident not only on the single point but on the 
whole tenor of his conduct. In nothing do we violate the feelings of the 
Native Princes so much as in the decisions in which we claim the privilege of 
pronouncing with regard to the succession to the Musnud. 


Even more vigorous was the expression of Metcalfe’s opinion 
in 1835, when, as acting Governor-General, he noted in his paper 
on the affairs of Jaipur : 


Another evil of interference is that it gives too much power to our 
Agents at foreign courts, and makes Princes and Ministers very much the 
slaves or subjects of their will. An interfering Agent is an abominable 
nuisance wherever he may be, and our agents are apt to take that turn. 
They like to be masters instead of mere negotiators. They imagine often 
very erroneously, that they can do good by meddling in other people’s 
affairs ; and they are impatient in witnessing any disorder which they 
think may be remedied by our interference, forgetting that one step in this 
course will unavoidably be followed by others, which will most probably 
lead to the destruction of the independence of the State concerned. 

It must be admitted to be an evil of the non-interference policy that 
temporary and local disorder may occasionally ensue, and must be 
tolerated, if we mean to adhere strictly to that principle. But this is a 
consequence which we naturally dislike. We are not disposed to wait 
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until things settle themselves in their natural course. We think ourselves 
called on to interfere, and some bungling or unnatural arrangement is made 
by our will, which, because it is our own, we ever after support against 
the inclination of the people and their notions of right and justice. 

The true basis of non-interference is a respect for the rights of others— 
for the rights of all, people as well as Princes. The treaties by which we 
are connected with Native States are, with rare exceptions, founded on 
their independence in internal affairs. In several instances the States are, 
with respect to external relations, dependent and under our protection 
but still independent in internal affairs. It is customary with the advo- 
cates of interference to twist our obligation of protection against enemies 
into a right to interfere in the internal affairs of protected States, a right, 
however, which our treaties generally do not give us, otherwise than as the 
supporters of the legitimate sovereign against usurpation or dethrone- 
ment, in the event of his not having merited the disaffection of his subjects. 


On the other hand, the present attitude of the Government of 
India towards this question may be gathered from the following 
quotations extracted from Chapter X. of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report : 


We became aware at the outset that although the policy which has 
been followed for more than a century towards the States has been amply 
vindicated by the trust and confidence which the Princes as a body repose 
in the British Government yet in some quarters uncertainty and uneasi- 


ness undoubtedly exist. Some Rulers are perturbed by a feeling that the 


measure of sovereignty and independence guaranteed to them by the 
British Government has not been accorded in full, and they are apprehen- 
sive lest in process of time their individual rights and privileges may be 
whittled away. We ascribe this feeling to two causes. In the first place, 
the expression ‘ Native States’ is applied now and has been applied during 
the past century to a collection of about 700 rulerships which exhibit 
widely differing characteristics; which range from States with full 
autonomy over their internal affairs to States in which the Government 
exercises, through its agents, large powers of internal control, and even 
down to the owners of a few acres of land. Uniformity of terminology 
tends to obscure distinctions of status ; and practice appropriate in the 
case of the lesser Chiefs may be inadvertently applied to the greater ones 
also. 
In the second place, we cannot disregard the fact that the general 
clause which occurs in many of the Treaties to the effect that the Chief 
shall remain absolute Ruler of his country has not in the past precluded 
and does not even now preclude ‘ interference with the administration by 
Government through the agency of its representatives at the Native 
Courts.’ We need hardly say that such interference has not been employed 
in wanton disregard of Treaty obligations. During the earlier days of 
our intimate relations with the States British agents found themselves 
compelled, often against their will, to assume responsibility for the welfare 
of a people, to restore order from chaos, to prevent inhuman practices, and 
to guide the hands of a weak or incompetent Ruler as the only alternative 


to the termination of his rule. 
Moreover we find that the position hitherto taken up by Government 
has been that the conditions under which some of the Treaties were 
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executed have undergone material changes, and the literal fulfilment of 
particular obligations which they impose has become impracticable, 
Practice has been based on the theory that Treaties must be read asa 
whole, and that they must be interpreted in the light of the relations 
established between the parties not only at the time when a particular 
Treaty was made, but subsequently. The result is that there has grown 
up around the treaties a body of case law which anyone who is anxious to 
appreciate the precise nature of existing relations must explore in Govern- 
ment archives and in text books. The Princes, viewing the application of 
this case law to their individual relations with Government, are uneasy as 
to its ultimate effect. They fear that usage and precedent may be exer- 
cising a levelling and corroding influence upon the Treaty rights of indi- 
vidual States. 





The contrast between the past and the present is one which 
requires some explanation, in view of the fact that when the 
Crown assumed responsibility for the East India Company’s 
treaties in 1858 Her Majesty Queen Victoria bound herself to 
respect as her own the rights and privileges of the princes. This 
gracious declaration of policy has been repeated and indorsed by 
successive monarchs, by successive Secretaries of State, and by 
successive Viceroys. There can, I think, be no question but that 
it is the policy which even now is officially regarded as governing 
the relations between the Indian States and the Crown. 

The position which is taken up by the Indian princes to-day 
can be expressed in a single sentence. We respectfully urge that 
this policy is not in practice observed; that our rights are 
encroached upon in a variety of directions ; and that the spirit 
of the treaty relationship between ourselves and the Crown is 
honoured in the breach, rather than in the observance, by the 
Crown’s agents in India. We do not ascribe this catastrophe to 
any bad faith ; we regard it as the result of a process, as gradual 
as it has been imperceptible, which has forced the rights of the 
States into the background, and has subordinated them to the 
interests of British India. This process, we believe, is in part the 
result of a centralisation of administration, for which previous 
Indian history can provide no parallel, and is in part attributable 
to the fact that primarily the officials in charge of this centralised 
administration were thinking of their obligations towards one 
side of India only—British India. We do not blame the officials 
—their conduct has been natural ; we do not blame the process 
—it is merely the effect of plain causes; we blame the system 
which has permitted both, and must be changed if Royal pledges 
are really to be observed. After the Mutiny, when the Crown 
assumed the direct government of British India as well as the 
other responsibilities of the Company, it was, I think, hardly 
realised that the Company was performing two entirely separate 
functions. It was governing what is now called British India, and 
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it was conducting diplomatic relations with the States. It is 
perfectly true that there was no radical distinction between the 
machinery which discharged both these duties ; but the circum- 
stances in which the Company heldits power operated in such 
fashion as to secure that there would be no confusion between them: 
The Company, as we have seen, minded its own business, and as 
a rule respected the terms of the treaties and engagements with 
the States. Only when it scented a threat to its own power did 
it take action. But when the Crown assumed the direct adminis- 
tration of India and proceeded to discharge the dual functions of 
the Company, a change was gradually introduced into the spirit 
of the treaty relationship. That branch of the administration 
which was directly concerned with the relations between the 
British power and the Indian States was now staffed by officers of 
the Crown. They were able, on many occasions, to take up a 
stronger line in regard to the States than had been possible in the 
case of officers of the Company. The suppression of the Mutiny 
—even though the Indian States were so largely instrumental in 
contributing to it—greatly increased the prestige of the British 
in India. Every British officer found himself in a strengthened 
position. Hence it was that the Crown’s officers who dealt with 
the States were able to do so from a higher pedestal than had been 
possible for their predecessors. This tendency, which I believe 
would have operated powerfully in any circumstances, was greatly 
reinforced as the nineteenth century drew towards its close by 
what was happening in British India. For British India the 
Crown’s servants were responsible to Parliament. Their business 
was to safeguard its interests, to augment its financial resources, 
to develop its communications, to banish the spectre of famine, 
and generally to turn an enormous unwieldy tract of country into 
a compactly governed model administrative charge. The develop- 
ment of modern means of communication made centralisation 
possible. The Government of India became stronger and stronger, 
larger and larger. Its departments became more and more 
specialised. Far-reaching policies were laid down which embraced 
in their benevolent scope not merely the great territories of 
British India, but also the territories of the States themselves. 
In framing these policies one end was kept steadily in view—the 
interests and the advancement of British India. Where these 
policies conflicted with the rights of the States, as secured by 
treaty and engagement, means were found in some way or other 
to circumvent any possible obstruction. In connexion with a 
large variety of subjects—among which may be mentioned rail- 
ways, opium, excise, forests, and customs—the Government of 
India succeeded in obtaining from the States specific agreements 
which safeguarded the interests of British India, and pro tanto 
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caused hardship and loss to the States themselves. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that only a very small proportion of these agree- 
ments were voluntarily executed by the States. The power of 
the Government of India was so great, its resources so immensely 
superior to those of any one Indian State, that the pressure which 
could be applied was of an almost irresistible nature. But the 
net result was that, while British India advanced, the rights of 
the States suffered ; and, it is painful to add, the interests of the 
people of the States were frequently sacrificed, particularly in the 
economic sphere, to the interests and to the advantage of the 
- people of British India. 

These statements may seem strong, and I am content that 
they should be taken as a mere expression of my own opinion 
until the public are able to peruse the original evidence, drawn 
from a large number of States, which the Standing Committee of 
the Chamber of Princes has submitted for the consideration of 
the Indian States Committee. The British nation can then judge 
for itself. The fact that the Indian States Committee has not 
yet reported naturally precludes me from entering into details 
at the present juncture. My object for the moment is only to 
make clear the position as it appeared to us, and to our imme- 
diate predecessors, something less than twenty years ago. Rectifi- 
cation was quite beyond our power. We had no means of getting 
together, to compare notes, or of speaking with a common voice. 
The old time-worn prohibition against our corresponding with 
each other, even in family matters, was strictly enforced. Such 
efforts as we did make to consult each other were always officially 
reprobated. It was not until the viceroyalty of Lord Hardinge, 
who brought to bear upon the problems of India an open mind 
and a long experience of European diplomacy, that a new day 
dawned for us. 

Lord Hardinge not merely invited and won the confidence of 
the Indian princes, but in addition asked their advice from time 
to time upon all-India questions. He further relaxed the ban 
upon our meeting members of our own order, with the result that 
gradually we have been able to cultivate the habit of common 
deliberation. The great change which Lord Hardinge initiated 
was continued by Lord Chelmsford, in whose time the war effort 
of the princes served to dissipate the last remnants of that 
atavistic suspicion inherited from the days of the Company, that 
if the princes were allowed to correspond and to consult with each 
other they would only do so for the purpose of plotting against 
the British. In consequence, when Lord Chelmsford and Mr. 
Montagu conducted their inquiry into the politics of British 
India, we found them ready to devote a portion—if a small 
portion—of their time to a consideration of the problems of the 
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Indian States. We had reduced what we wanted to writing ; 
and since what we wanted then we still want now, it may be 
useful to recapitulate. We desired, in the first place, some 
machinery which would enable the Indian States to take their 
share in the formulation of any policies which affect the whole of 
India—in other words, British India and the States alike. In the 
second place, we desired some machinery which would give us a 
voice in the administration of the day-to-day relations between 
the States and the Crown. In the third place, we wanted a system 
of entirely impartial arbitration, which would give an authorita- 
tive decision on questions where the Government of India and 
the States did not see eye to eye. Unfortunately, while the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report indorsed to a very large extent our 
own view of the position, and even gave a qualified approbation 
to the reforms which we were seeking, we did not succeed in 
obtaining any one of them in the form which we desired. Our 
first request took shgpe merely as the present Chamber of Princes, 
which, like the old German Diet, is little more than a formal 
meeting of magnates. Our second request did not materialise at 
all, for the Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes, which 
is supposed to be a substitute for the advisory committee for 
which we asked, is practically concerned only with the formula- 
tion of agenda for the Chamber. Our third request has been 
carried out in the emasculated form of a Government of India 
resolution which permits the appointment at that Government’s 
discretion of boards of arbitration, the findings of which the 
Viceroy is free to accept or reject as may seem good to his 
advisers. 

We could not help being struck by the contrast between the 
small result attending our own efforts and the liberal delegation of 
powers to British India which followed the publication of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report. From our own standpoint the 
position since 1919 has been worse than ever, since the new legis- 
lative bodies of British India have been endowed with powers 
which enable them in fact to exercise a direct control over the 
destinies of the States. I need not pause upon this point in 
detail, but will only say that it was not by any wish of the States 
that India has become a highly protectionist country, and that it 
is British India, and not the Indian States, to whom the pro- 
ceeds of the enhanced customs revenue are credited. We had, 
however, gained this one point—we were free to meet and discuss 
our common affairs without being under the suspicion that we 
were plotting sedition. Accordingly, between 1919 and the 
present day we Indian princes have put in a good deal of solid 
spade work in the shape of reducing both our dissatisfactions and 
our claims to concrete form. Up to the time of writing there has 
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never been a meeting of the Chamber of Princes in which we have 
had freedom to formulate our own agenda, but the present 
Viceroy, Lord Irwin, by accepting the resolution of my colleague 
His Highness the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir, has now 
enabled us to assume some of the responsibility for the daily work 
card of the chamber. We have, however, taken full advantage 
of the fact that the meetings of the Chamber of Princes bring to 
Delhi every year some fifty or sixty ruling princes ; and at the 
cost of a certain amount of duplication we have set up an unofficial 
and parallel organisation which enables us to discuss freely in our 
own informal meetings those kinds of questions which we had 
originally hoped to discuss in the chamber. As a result of several 
years’ discussion we found ourselves in a position, early in 1927, 
to approach Lord Irwin with a request that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should institute an inquiry into the position of the Indian 
States. We further despatched two of our Ministers to England 
to obtain a preliminary opinion from leading counsel here on the 
legal aspect of the relations between the Indian States and the 
Crown. We got the inquiry for which we had been asking, 
although both the terms of reference and the numbers of the 
personnel were far more restricted than we had originally asked. 
Nevertheless, we welcomed the opportunity which the appoint- 
ment of the Indian States Committee assured to us, and we set 
up a special organisation to prepare the joint case which the 
Chamber of Princes had committed to the charge of the Standing 
Committee in such a way as would best, as we thought, facilitate 
the progress of the inquiry. Finally, as I think most people 
know, we instructed a number of eminent counsel to advise us on 
the whole case. After an impartial investigation, our counsel 
advised us that we were right in the interpretation which we had 
ourselves for long placed upon our relations with the Crown. 
They advised us that the relationship of the Indian States is with 
the British Crown and not with any Government of British India ; 
that it is contractual in nature, importing definite legal rights and 
definite obligations on either side. They advised us that the 
rights of the Crown over the States were limited as definitely as 
the claims of the States upon the Crown ; that there was a definite 
objective criterion by which the question as to whether the 
Government of India was or was not justified in interfering in the 
internal affairs of the States could be determined. It is on the 
strength of this opinion that we have made a statement of our 
case, supported by voluminous evidence from a very large number 
of States, to the Committee presided over by Sir Harcourt Butler, 
in order to establish that the present system by which our 
political relations with the Crown are conducted is faulty and 
needs revision. 
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I think it scarcely necessary for me to say, in view of the 
traditional attitude of the Indian princes, that neither Great 
Britain nor British India need anticipate any obstruction from us. 
We are merely anxious to get our rights, as we believe them to be, 
frankly admitted. It may be that where we and our people have 
suffered grave injury in the past we shall ask for a revision of 
arrangements obviously inequitable. But neither we nor our 
people are living in past centuries. We have not the slightest 
desire to revert to a condition in which each State counted itself 
as a unit isolated not merely from the rest of India but also from 
its sister States. We shall be prepared to co-operate in every 
reasonable direction with Great Britain and British India in all 
those steps which economic and administrative advance alike 
require. Nor is there any disposition on our part to refuse the 
responsibilities which can justly be laid upon our shoulders. We 
recognise that in these days our administration must be efficient 
and well conducted. We further recognise that in the event of an 
administrative breakdown the Crown is entitled under the treaty 
position to interpose its authority. But we also believe that the 
same treaty position should be recognised as placing upon our 
shoulders and upon the shoulders of our people the primary re- 
sponsibility for the peace, progress, and development of our States. 

While we are willing to co-operate in every way with Great 
Britain and with British India in their joint endeavours to make 
India a great and prosperous country, we firmly maintain that 
our treaty relationship is with the British Crown. We believe 
that the most satisfactory manner of conducting these relations 
is to institute a machinery such as can readily be devised, 
separate from, if linked to, the machinery which governs British 
India. We consider that most of the troubles from which we 
are now suffering arise from the fact that the Crown’s agent for 
managing the day-to-day relations between the Crown and our- 
selves has been the Government of British India, which is in- 
creasingly British Indian in its outlook, and is bound to be even 
more British Indian to-morrow than it is to-day. And while we 
have not the slightest desire to see India split, as Ireland is split, 
into two countries, we believe that it will only be found possible 
to deal with conditions which vary so much as those of British 
India and of the Indian States by the institution of some federal 
machinery, linked together at the top by the Viceroy, representing 
the Crown—the party to every one of our treaties—which shall 
secure not only co-operation in matters of common concern 
between the two sides of India, but shall also ensure that each 
side of India shall enjoy the rights to which it is in truth entitled. 


BHUPINDER SINGH. 
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THE DOMINIONS AND THE JUDICIAL 
COMMITTEE 


At the Imperial Conference of 1926 one of the questions which 
occupied the attention of the delegates was the right of Dominion 
citizens to lay petitions to the King for leave to appeal to the 
Privy Council from the courts of their own states. The matter 
was, perhaps wisely, shelved, the Irish delegates reserving their 
right to raise it again at the next Conference ; and peace reigned 
for the moment. But though the will of an assembly may 
adjourn, the insistence of facts may still revive, an issue which is 
hot in the minds of a large number of people. In the month of 
November the Judicial Committee gave leave to appeal from the 
Supreme Court of the Irish Free State against a decision that 
there was no copyright in Ireland between the coming into force 
of the Free State Treaty in 1922 and the passing of that state’s 
own Industrial and Commercial Property Protection Act, 1927. 
A few days later the Committee reversed a decision of the Irish 
Supreme Court by advising His Majesty that certain claims made 
on behalf of transferred civil servants in Ireland were valid. In 
the former case the Irish Government has been content for the 
moment to say that it does not consent to the action taken. In 
the latter, the Irish Minister of Finance has bluntly stated that 
the Government will pay no one a penny more than the judgment 
of the Irish Supreme Court has sanctioned. It would appear that 
the happy expedient of shutting one’s eyes in the face of un- 
pleasant facts is about to prove inefficacious once again. Forms 
of words are collapsing under strain: tacit understandings are 
giving way to strident disagreement. Men who take a pride in 
an Imperial system built up at such cost in lives and energy, and 
holding so honourable a position in the history of the world, will 
be forced to consider the facts and what is to be done in face of 
them. 

What is the constitutional position between Great Britain and 
her Dominions? The Supreme Courts of Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, India and the Irish Free State are supreme : 
no appeal lies therefrom as of right to any other court of law. 
But there resides in their common Sovereign a prerogative of 
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justice exercisable in favour of his subjects at discretion. They 
may by petition invite the exercise of that discretion, and if the 
King is so advised by the Judicial Committee of his Privy Council, 
he may grant it and hear an appeal, making such order thereon 
as seems right. The Sovereign is still the Supreme Tribunal. 
The Commonwealth of Australia exercises the special right to 
pass laws limiting the matters in which such appeal may be 
brought, subject to the consent of the Governor-General, and the 
Union of South Africa has a similar privilege. To the Irish Free 
State no such legislative power was reserved, and Article 66 of the 
Constitution merely provides that 


the decision of the Supreme Court shall in all cases be final and conclusive, 
and shall not be capable of being reviewed by any other Court, Tribunal 
or Authority whatsoever : 

Provided that nothing in this Constitution shall impair the right of 
any person to petition His Majesty for special leave to appeal from the 
Supreme Court to His Majesty in Council or the right of His Majesty to 


grant such leave. 


The position of Ireland is similar to that of Canada, save that in 
Canada there is, in some cases, a right to appeal to the King in 
Council as an alternative to the appeal to the Supreme Court. 
Although, however, this is the letter of the law, it has been 
claimed by an Irish Minister for Justice that there is an unwritten 
convention that the practice shall be otherwise. That claim, 
incidentally, is founded on a conversation which throws a sinister 
light upon the manner in which the apparent triumphs of diplo- 
matic negotiation are sometimes achieved. Speaking of the 
discussions, between the Irish Provisional Government and the 
British Government, which led up to the Irish Free State Act of 
1922, the late Mr. Kevin O’Higgins alleged that he received the 
most formal assurances that all the British Government sought 
by the proviso was the barest reservation of His Majesty’s 
prerogative. 


In discussions which took place at that time with certain British 
Ministers, including the Lord Chancellor of the day, there were very 
definite understandings and definite assurances given that the preservation 
of the prerogative would be very much more a theory than a fact and a 
practice, that in so far as the practice was concerned it would be the 
practice observed in the case of South Africa rather than in the case of 
certain other Dominions, members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. And this distinction was drawn, that the Irish Free State 
would be a unitary State, like South Africa, and not at all resembling 
Canada and Australia, where matters of law arising as between, say, the 


1 The Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act, 1900, s. 74; South 
Africa Act, 1909, s. 106. 
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State of Quebec and the State of Ontario, rather called for some over- 
riding tribunal to give its final decision.? 

As an example of letting not the right hand know what the left 
hand doth, this procedure on the part of the British Government 
(if it be correctly reported) is, we may hope, peculiar. But acts 
necessary to put an end to a state of carnage should not perhaps 
be judged with the same strictness as measures taken in times of 
peace ; and if the Ministers of the Crown desired to placate the 
resentment of the English as well as satisfy the pride of the Irish, 
some secret equivocation was to be expected, however little to 
be praised. At any rate, the concession has had the upshot 
which follows most Laodicean policy. The crisis has come— 
perhaps the more exacerbated by delay. 

The question as to the reservation of certain cases to the 
Dominion courts, without even a right to petition for the exercise 
of the prerogative, is one thing: the principle upon which the 
discretion, where it is admitted, is to be exercised is another. 
Here’again there appears to be divergence of feeling which shows 
itself, as usual, in Ireland, where the ice is thinnest. In a long 
series of cases the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council has 
workedfout a theory upon which it will base its advice to His 
Majesty to accept or to reject these petitions for leave to appeal. 
In 1882 the view of the Committee was expressed, in relation toa 


petition’on appeal from the Supreme Court of Canada, in terms 
which were clear and precise : 


Their Lordships are not prepared to advise Her Majesty to exercise 
her prerogative by admitting an appeal to Her Majesty in Council from the 
Supreme Court of the Dominion, save where the case is of gravity involving 
matters of public interest or some important question of law, or affecting 
property of considerable amount, or where the case is otherwise of some 
public importance or of a very substantial character . . . they are of 
opinion that they ought not to advise Her Majesty to exercise her prero- 
gative by admitting an appeal in a case depending on a disputed matter 
obtact:: ... 5 


In criminal matters the practice has been equally well defined : 


This Committee is not a Court of Criminal Appeal. It may in general 
be stated that its practice is to the following effect : It is not guided by its 
own doubts of the appellant’s innocence or suspicion of his guilt. It 
will not interfere with the course of criminal law unless there has been 
such an interference with the elementary rights of an accused as has 
placed him outside the pale of regular law, or unless, within that pale, 


2 Speech of the late Mr. Kevin O’Higgins"(Minister for Justice) in the Dail, 
January 27, 1926 (Journal of the Parliaments of the Empire, April 1926, p. 402). 
Mr. O’Higgins, if correctly reported, seems to have overlooked the fact that the 
Crown has renounced the right of deciding constitutional questions between 
the states of the Australian Commonwealth : see the Commonwealth of Australia 
Constitution Act, 1900, s. 74. 

® Prince v. Gagnon, L. R. 8 A. C. 103. 
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there has been a violation of the natural principles of justice so demon- 
stratively manifest as to convince their Lordships, first, that the result 
arrived at was opposite to the result which their Lordships would them- 
selves have reached, and, secondly, that the same opposite result would 
have been reached by the local tribunal also if the alleged defect or mis- 
direction had been avoided. 


But these principles, simple in exposition and universal in 
application, have become subject to new influences arising from 
new political ideas. The recognition of the Dominion status as 
an existing, if ill-defined, condition belonging to a part of the 
British Empire has both restricted the field within which the 
prerogative is to be exercised and extended the considerations 
which will move their Lordships’ minds in deciding whether it 
should in fact be exercised. Having won a war nominally for the 
benefit of democracy and self-determination, it became difficult 
to withhold the advantages which purport to belong to these 
vague principles from the nations who had assisted in their 
triumph. Generalities had to be expanded and definitions 
whittled down. And so in 1923 the late Lord Haldane, dealing 
with an Irish petition in the case of Hull v. McKenna,’ gave his 
opinion on the whole matter as follows : 


I need not observe that the growth of the Empire and the growth 
particularly of the Dominions has led to very substantial restriction of the 
exercise of the prerogative by the Sovereign on the advice of the Judicial 
Committee. It is obviously proper that the Dominions should more and 
more dispose of their own cases, and in criminal cases it has been laid down 
so strictly that it is only in most exceptional cases that the Sovereign is 
advised to intervene. In other cases the practice which has grown up, or 
the unwritten usage which has grown up, is that the Judicial Committee 
is to look closely into the nature of the case, and if, in their Lordships’ 
opinion, the question is one that can be best determined on the spot, then 
the Sovereign is not, as a rule, advised to intervene . . . unless the case 
is one involving some great principle or is of some very wide public interest. 
It is also necessary to keep a certain discretion, because, when you are 
dealing with the Dominions, you find that they differ very much. For 
instance, in states that are not unitary states, that is to say, states within 
themselves, questions may arise between the central government and the 
state which, when an appeal is admitted, gives (sic) rise very readily to 
questions which are apparently very small, but which may involve serious 
consideration, and there leave to appeal is given rather freely. In Canada 
there are a number of cases in which leave to appeal is granted, because 
Canada is not a unitary state, and because it is the desire of Canada itself 
that the Sovereign should retain the power of exercising his prerogative ; 
but that does not apply to internal disputes not concerned with con- 


* Arnold v. The King-Emperor, L. R. [1914] A. C. 644. 

5 Reported in [1923] W. N. 234 and 67 Solicitors’ Journal, 807. The text 
here quoted is taken from a report of Mr. Kevin O’Higgins’ speech in the Dail 
on January 27, 1926, as printed in the Journal of the Parliaments of the Empire, 
April 1926, at p. 403. 
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stitutional questions, but relating to matters of fact. There the rule 
against giving leave to appeal from the Supreme Court of Canada is strictly 
observed where no great constitutional question or question of law 
emerges. 

In the case of South Africa, which is a unitary state, the practice has 
become very strict. We are not at all disposed to advise the Sovereign 
unless there is some exceptional question, such as the magnitude of the 
question of law involved, or it is a question of public interest in the 
Dominion, to give leave to appeal. . . . It becomes with the Dominions 
more and more or less and less, as they please. We go upon the prin- 
ciples of autonomy on this espa of exercising the discretion as to 


granting leave to appeal. . 
We now come to Ireland. os what I have said it is obvious that it 


is not expedient that we should lay down too rigidly to begin with what 
the principles are. It will grow with the unwritten Constitution. . . . In 
the olden days the appeal to the House of Lords was as of right, as it is 
from Northern Ireland to-day, but the appeal to the Privy Council is not 
as of right. It is an appeal to the King’s discretion, and it is founded on 
a petition that he should exercise his discretion. Well, obviously what 
is a matter of discretion is a very different thing from what is a matter 
of right, and, accordingly, when you come from a new Dominion with full 
Dominion status like the Irish Free State, it is not by any means as of 
course, even to begin with, that leave to appeal will be given. On the 
contrary, the Sovereign may be advised to apply the general principle 
of restriction to which I have alluded. That being so, we will have to 
look into these petitions, one by one, and we shall bear in mind that 
the status of the new Irish Dominion is a status which, although it has 
been likened to a number of the Dominions in the Treaty Act and in the 
Treaty, is not strictly analogous to any one of them. For instance, it is 
not analogous to non-unitary Dominions. Southern Ireland is a unitary 
Dominion and is analogous, therefore, to unitary Dominions like South 
Africa more than it is to non-unitary Dominions like Australia and Canada, 
that is from the point of view of justice only, because you will observe I 
have said no words to suggest that there is not a complete analogy estab- 
lished by the terms of the Constitution between Ireland and Canada for 
other purposes. 


In this summary there is an absence of the ground of appeal 
described in Prince v. Gagnon as ‘ matters affecting property of 
considerable amount,’ though perhaps Lord Haldane may have 
considered such matters were also matters ‘of wide public 
interest.’ The omission, however, gives some colour to the 
suggestion, ventilated by certain members of the Irish Parliament, 
that disputes which concern only citizens of and property within a 
Dominion are disputes which should reach finality in the Supreme 
Court of that Dominion ; and that the prerogative of the King is 
not concerned therewith. This idea is tantamount to a limitation 
of the prerogative to public questions ; it deprives the citizen of 
his right as a subject to petition his Sovereign for justice; it 
removes even many questions of law from the purview of the 
central authority. 
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But the most important innovation is no doubt the limitation 
of the prerogative in accordance with the desire of the Dominions 
themselves. If they so desire, His Majesty’s authority in law is 
gone. In any event, since some go further than others in this 
respect, the unity of principle is at an end ; henceforth in exercis- 
ing the prerogative the decision will be taken not upon what the 
Committee may consider best in relation to the monarchical 
function or the conditions of Imperial unity, but chiefly in accord- 
ance with the desires of the state from which the petition has 
been presented. Thus there is now not one prerogative principle, 
but many ; not a single jurisdiction, but several, some (as in the 
case of Canada) frequently applied, others (as in respect of South 
Africa) existing but faintly, holding rather the name than any 
substance of authority. 

But even this stinted and threadbare majesty proves too 
heavy for the proud shoulders of some younger nations. Acting 
upon the modified and self-denying ordinance of the new order, 
the Judicial Committee in 1926 gave leave to appeal from the 
Free State courts in a case ® under the Irish Land Acts. The 
retort was instant and effective. A Bill was introduced in Dail 
and Senate declaring that the law in respect of the subject of this 
case was as it had been declared in the Supreme Court of the 
Irish Free State, and not otherwise. It was carried without a 
division. Such criticism as there was directed itself but feebly 
to a protest against retrospective legislation, and some members 
would have preferred that the gesture (which was all that the Bill 
was intended to be) should take the stronger form of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution giving power to the Irish Free State to 
limit the matters which might be made the subject of appeals to 
the Privy Council. There were not wanting counsels of perfection 
urging that in no circumstances.should such an appeal be com- 
petent at all. But in neither House at any time was a single 
voice raised to urge that the action of the Judicial Committee in 
granting leave to appeal was either right or desirable. Thus even 
the moderate interpretation of their own powers by that Com- 
mittee is the subject of dispute and pregnant with the threat of 
dissension, nor is there room for the faintest doubt that their 
action in the copyright case and the appeal of the civil servants 
will be met with the same defiant and effective resistance, by the 
refusal to execute judgments, if no other means are open. 

A system which can subject the most dignified judicial body 
in the world to affronts of this kind can only be described as 
intolerable. In fairness to the members of the Irish Parliament 
it must be said that no word of disrespect to the Monarchy was 
heard: the Sovereign is recognised as the head of the Irish Free 


5 Lynham v. Butler, [1925] 2 Irish Rep. 82, 231. 
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State ; but the Committee which advises him upon this form of 
the prerogative was defined and treated as an English court : 
its report, for all that it may be termed a report, was a judgment ; because 
they could speak about it more frankly and more fully when they recognized 
that it was in no way a prerogative, that it was in no way personal to 
the Sovereign, and that it was simply a Court.” 
This concession is something, though it be based upon inaccuracy ; 
but the fact remains that had such an indignity been offered by 
the Parliament at Westminster to the meanest police-court in a 
Dominion, its populace would have been aflame. The English 
have worn the Imperial purple too long to show anger or resent- 
ment at claims to independence by the nations which they have 
founded or made their subjects. But it is not too much to ask 
that a population of forty millions, bearing the chief burdens of 
the confederacy, should be primus inter pares, or at least entitled 
to the same rights as its smaller brethren ; that a court, if such 
it be, with Imperial duties should not be flouted because it is 
largely made up of British lawyers under the accepted Constitu- 
tion of the Empire. The interests of unity are still more on the 
side of the Dominions than the Mother Country. It is right and 
proper that we should hear eulogies of distant lands from the 
mouths of statesmen who would nevertheless rather sweep a 
crossing within sight of the Atheneum than dwell on a mountain 
of gold in the Antipodes. But there should be some limit to the 
sycophancy with which they are expected to flatter the suscepti- 
bilities of the younger powers, if only in order that the balance 
may be held true in the confederacy to which they all belong. 
In the case of Ireland the position is especially difficult owing 
to the still recent savagery of the rebellion. It will be long 
before the bitterness of that countryside is appeased ; and every 
Irishman of sensibility on this side of the Irish Sea is aware of 
the tacit resentment of Englishmen, however courteously it be 
repressed in his presence. It is all-important to allow that 
bitterness and that resentment the time which will assuage them. 
For that reason, no doubt, little is said in public of such cases as 
Lynham v. Butler. But it is unlikely that streets will run with 
_ blood as a result of anything that is written in these sober pages, 
and if the trouble is to be kept within bounds, if it is not to drift 
into the bitterness of international controversy, those who take 
thought on such matters should lay their plans. We should not 
affront the claimants with too peremptory a refusal of their 
demands, but neither should we give way in a panic. To do so 
would be to let the Empire go by default. What is it that we are 
asked for ; and how much further may the Imperial power recede 
without losing its Imperial unity ? 


7 Journal of the Parliaments of the Empire, April 1926, p. 408. 
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There is a considerable body of persons who are not averse from 
the abolition of this prerogative of appeal altogether. It is, we 
are told, but a survival and an anachronism ; it is not consistent 
with self-determination and pride of race; its continuance only 
chafes the sensibility of the peoples with which we desire to 
remain in fraternal association. From the practical point of view 
it is productive of delay in the settlement of cases which it is to 
the interest of the subject to have settled in one way or another 
ona short shrift. It is expensive, and imposes upon a litigant of 
modest means the danger that a wealthy opponent may, by the 
mere threat of taking his case to this final court, force him to 
settle as an alternative to bankruptcy. Moreover, if it is the 
fixed determination of any Dominion that the jurisdiction of the 
Judicial Committee over its cases should be (as Lord Haldane 
puts it) ‘less and less’ rather than ‘more and more,’ by what 
Imperial rescript is it proposed to enforce that jurisdiction? Is 
it not only to court the humiliation which Ireland has already 
thrust upon the predominant partner? The course of history 
to-day (it is said) is towards greater laxity rather than increased 
stringency of the partnership bond. Insistence upon this 
central jurisdiction is reactionary, a hopeless effort to stem the 
flowing tide. 

There is some weight in these arguments. But if Great 
Britain has any longer a duty in relation to the self-governing 
parts of the Empire, it is towards cohesion rather than disruption 
that it tends. In the deliberations of Imperial delegates the 
English case should be directed to the support of the Empire of 
which we are the centre; we must see that no argument of 
substance in favour of unity is omitted from consideration ; our 
representatives must challenge and examine, firmly, though 
without rancour, any arguments to the contrary. Nothing could 
be feebler or more undignified than to drift supinely upon the 
flowing tide merely because it isa tide. In fact, however, shrewd 
observers with special knowledge of the facts have been heard to 
say that this tide is already on the turn. The Imperial Con- 
ference of 1926 was the low-water mark of the ebb towards 
independence. There is a spirit afoot which is tending to closer 
unity. It may be that the last word which needs to be said in 
favour of principles and theories of self-determination has been 
uttered, and the practical advantages of solid coherence are 
forcing themselves to the front, to the position which they have 
always held in the minds of sagacious men. 

What, then, are the arguments in support of this central 
jurisdiction ? For it would be folly to ingeminate unity if there 
were no substantial benefit in it, from mere pride in the existence 
ofan ancient institution. And what, if any, are the modifications, 
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in one direction or another, to be made in existing conditions? 
‘A disposition to maintain,’ said Burke, ‘ with the capacity to 
improve, is my ideal of a statesman ’—so defining the essence of 
conservatism for all time. The Sovereign’s prerogative of justice, 
which he possesses as firmly in the Dominions as he does at St. 
James’s, has a pedigree both immemorial and honourable. It is 
no mere useless decoration, no idle ceremonial for the enhance- 
ment of the royal dignity. If it is examined with care, it will be 
found to possess at least four characteristics which give it Imperial 
value; value, that is, not merely to Great Britain, but to the 
Dominions subject to the British Crown. 

If there is any advantage in unity of institutions of any kind, 
unity of law should hold a high place. Pax Britannica itself is 
hardly more important than Lex Britannica, if, amid so much 
diversity of law, practice and local requirements, any unity of 
law is possible. Merchants who trade, manufacturers who 
supply, in Dominions other than their own would have much to 
encourage them in the knowledge that the law of business and 
dealing to which they were themselves accustomed obtained also 
in the country of their enterprise. It is an advantage akin to the 
advantage of acommon language. And it must be admitted that 
this unity is not to be completely attained ; it neither exists at 
present, nor, in so widely scattered an Empire, is it possible that 
it should ever exist in the future. Leaving out of account the 
prescriptive rights of alien systems of law, such as the Roman- 
Dutch, the Hindu and Mohammedan, local needs will give birth 
to local statutes and local customs. But so far as the laws are 
identical (and they are in large measure so), and even in some 
cases where they are not, the existence of a central unifying 
jurisdiction is beyond calculation valuable. The English Com- 
mon Law, the only system which the world has known worthy to 
stand beside the Roman, is an inheritance entitled to preservation 
for its own sake, but much more on the ground that it is the law 
common to the greater part of an Empire. The principles which 
we have built up around such subjects as negligence, trusteeship, 
and the rules of evidence are worth keeping pure, even when they 
dwell in another hemisphere than ours. If the supervision 
exercised by the Judicial Committee helps to maintain a uniform 
principle in such cases as these, have citizens of the Empire 
nothing to be grateful for ? 

But even where the letter of the law is different, there is still a 
measure in which the common principles may be applied. Law 
is produced from two sources, and two only: positive enact- 
ments by the legislature in the form of statutes and orders created 
to meet the needs of the place and the hour; and precedents 
created by the courts interpreting ancient and established legal 
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principles. It is in part a code made by the sovereign power and 
in part customs made by the courts and sanctioned by that 
power, customs which, in the greater part of the Dominions, are 
the rules of English Common Law. It is only in the former class 
that divergence can properly arise, through legislation which 
either makes new legal principles or alters those which, by the 
Common Law, are now extant. And even where such divergence 
has been created by Acts of Parliament, some residuum of unity, 
and that of considerable importance, is still left, because the 
question then is not the substance but the interpretation of the 
law. The dispute will be not as to what the statute says, for that 
is plain, but upon what principle the words are to be construed. 
And when once a matter of legal principle is involved, we are 
upon ground where unity is still possible, where the history and 
the long experience of the courts of England is the only key to the 
problem, though the problem itself be framed in phrases un- 
familiar to that history and experience. Given this unity of 
principle, a lawyer in, let us say, Canada may with confidence 
advise a client who does business with Australia upon the meaning 
of a statute which affects his trade in that country. The words 
are the words of a Dominion, but the voice is the voice of the 
Imperial law. 

The second advantage of the overriding prerogative tribunal 
is the possession of a jurisdiction outside and above the constitu- 
tions under which the Dominion courts have their existence. 
More than once during and shortly after the war the pressure of 
the Executive in Great Britain weighed heavily upon the courts, 
which at length, true to their traditions, reasserted their authority. 
The existence of a detached and Imperial prerogative, acting upon 
judicial advice, is no mean safeguard to the citizens of Dominions 
subject to Governments as yet new and someti.res a little intoxi- 
cated with the heady wine of independence. The Judicial Com- 
mittee is a perfect tribunal for deciding the constitutional rights 
of a subject against the claims of the Executive. In non-unitary 
states such a tribunal is almost a necessity in cases where the 
central power is at issue with one of the component Governments. 
The partial reservation of this constitutional jurisdiction in the 
case of the Australian Commonwealth is regrettable, and it may 
be that, if and when the advantages of an Imperial focus are 
appreciated, the Australian courts will freely, as they have power 
to do, give their certificate entitling such cases to be brought to 
the Judicial Committee. 

Thirdly, and closely allied to both the preceding claims, there 
is something to be said in favour of the spirit of British Law and 
Justice, even where the legal system in use has no relation to our 
own. Here, it is true, we enter the region of imponderable 
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things. But no man of sensibility who is used to the practice of 
the courts can fail to observe what, for want of a better name, 
may be called the genius loci. It is compounded of tradition, 
wisdom, good sense and intellectual acumen: through it, as 
through a sieve, facts and legal arguments alike must pass ; itis 
the inherent spirit of the race localised and adapted to the temple 
of Themis. Some men are almost born with it; others only 
acquire it after years of long intimacy. It is of the spirit, not of 
the letter. And it is chiefly prevalent in the lawyer’s attitude to 
those very questions of principle which the Judicial Committee 
reserve as proper for the exercise of the prerogative entrusted 
to them. Of its essence are the detachment and the sense of 
natural justice which, in smaller communities, hot upon the scent 
of some local or ephemeral object, may be thrust aside or for- 
gotten. The citizen of the Empire has many characteristics and 
institutions of the Mother Country which he has brought with him 
across the seas ; and among them this judicial spirit is an inherit- 
ance which he should chiefly exercise with fidelity and conserve 
with pride. 

Finally, at the risk of giving offence, let the fourth claim be 
made frankly. It is that the Judicial Committee is, in the nature 
of things, an abler, more learned, and more experienced judicial 
body than any single part of the Empire can hope to create 
Forty millions of people, with frequent and important disputes at 
law, a large class of professional lawyers and a numerous judiciary, 
may fairly claim that no state consisting of five or six millions, 
chiefly agricultural, with a professional class numerically tiny, 
can expect to produce a Supreme Court equal to their own. 
When to that court is added the pick of the judiciary of the 
Dominions, who, as Privy Councillors, sit upon the Committee, 
lending the full weight of their local knowledge and experience 
to the scale, it is not too much to say that any country in the 
world might count itself fortunate in such an overseer of its legal 
institutions and rights. It is not enough to have laws if they are 
not good laws, nor courts if they are not the best that wit and 
experience can select. If the Australian or Canadian or South 
African is proud of his legal system, he may boast of it with some 
assurance when, in the last resort, it is supervised by a tribunal of 
unchallenged standing. He has the accumulated legal wisdom 
of the Empire at his command. He has the security for the 
future which can only arise from the exercise of detached, 
impartial and sagacious judgment upon the questions of the 
present. 

If, in their deliberations, the delegates of the Dominions are 
striving to maintain a useful unity, they can hardly resist the 
urgency of these claims. Unity of the principle and the spirit of 
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the law is directly in point. They must exercise their Imperial 
sense in the broadest spirit if they are to accept the Judicial 
Committee as the arbiter of their rights under their own con- 
stitutions, but such an acceptance would be a greater wisdom 
than insistence upon a narrow claim to local infallibility. They 
can hardly deny, though they may be short-sighted enough to 
resent, the advantage arising from greater learning and experi- 
ence. To objections on the score of delay and expense the answer 
is that hard cases make bad law: it is no part of a statesman’s 
duty to reject a measure beneficial to the whole community 
because now and then it may press hard upon individual subjects. 
One should not abandon a good rule in favour of an unfortunate 
exception. Ultimately it is with the Dominions that the issue 
must lie, for the simple reason that if they refuse this jurisdiction 
there is no overriding power to enforce it. But so far as Great 
Britain is concerned, her contribution to the debate should be in 
favour of increased rather than diminished powers in the Judicial 
Committee, with perhaps this proviso: that in dealing with an 
appeal from a Dominion some one or more representatives of that 
Dominion should form part of the court which advises upon the 
appeal. It is perhaps but another imponderable thing, but in 
dealing with national susceptibilities imponderables weigh 
heavily. Such a gesture would remove the last carping or 
malevolent suggestion that an English court was dealing with an 
Imperial matter. It would establish to the world that the 
Sovereign is not merely the King of England, but King of the 
Dominions beyond the seas; and that in thus exercising an 
Imperial prerogative he is acting in the interests of the Empire 
upon Imperial advice tendered by the ablest judicial minds which 
that Empire can produce. 
I. G. KELLY. 
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CHURCH PATRONAGE REFORM 


THE Church Assembly cannot be accused of either indolence or 
lack of courage in seeking to reform the Church of England. At 
first the Houses of Parliament, and the Ecclesiastical Committee 
set up to examine legislation sent to Parliament by the Church 
Assembly, showed a complacent readiness to speed forward all 
such reforms. It was felt that the distinguished body of clergy 
and laymen, many of whom were members of one or other of the 
two Houses of Parliament, were the best judges of what was 
best for the Church. Moreover, a privilege, given with the idea of 
saving the time of the House of Commons, of presenting Assembly 
legislation late at night, when the attendance was thin and the 
members tired, produced a similar complacency in the members 
in charge of reforming Measures. These early successes were 
like gifts of the fairies to the youthful Assembly. Appearing at 
first like glittering gold, they are now not unlike withering leaves. 
At any rate, the path of reformers is no longer a primrose path. 
In the Assembly their oracular voices no longer reign supreme. 
In the parishes there is growing impatience at the ever-increasing 
volume of reforming Measures; while in Parliament the recent 
debates on the Prayer Book Measure have left an atmosphere of 
distinct uneasiness. 

What the permanent relationship between the Church and 
the State will be depends upon many contingencies. Any appa- 
rent readiness to accept all Measures sent up to the Houses of 
Parliament by the Church Assembly appears to have disappeared 
for the time. Indeed, there have been sporadic attempts in the 
House of Commons to manage the administration of the Church— 
for instance, in the matter of patronage, in the supposed interest 
of parishioners alone, without any reference to the Church 
Assembly. These attempts need not be taken very seriously, 
except as straws indicating how blows the wind of public opinion. 
None the less, it appears pretty certain that the Enabling Act 
cannot remain long upon the Statute-book in its present form 
unless some clear understanding can be reached as to the respec- 
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tive functions of the Church and Parliament. There is at the 
moment a clash of opinion between two parties, representatives 
of whom are to be found both in Parliament and Assembly. 
Neither party, however, desires a divorce between Church and 
State. Although a good many heated things are said about 
disloyalty to Parliament and rebellion, all recognise that the 
Church and the State can at any time cry off the present bargain 
loosely called the ‘ Establishment.’ The most sensible thing to 
do would be to acknowledge that both sides have rights which 
need not be antagonistic but which must be recognised and 
allowed. 

Quite naturally the clergy are the people most concerned both 
as regards their ecclesiastical status and their civil rights. The 
inclination to separate between the law when it relates to clergy 
and the law when it relates to ordinary citizens, although it has 
entered into a new phase with the passing of the Enabling Act, 
has its roots in the peculiar relationship which has grown up in 
England between the Church and the State. Special laws have 
been made by Parliament to deal with clerical conditions, and, 
during the nineteenth century particularly, there have grown 
up gradually laws which differentiate against the clergy in 
many civil matters. There was a time when the balance was 
otherwise. Then the status of a ‘ clerk’ in the eye of the law was 
higher than it should be, and the term ‘ clergy’ applied to a far 
wider extent than it does to-day. If the ‘ benefit of the clergy’ 
was reckoned once to be a monstrous injustice to the laity—and 
the anomaly was not erased from the Statute-book until last 
century—the ‘ disabilities of the clergy’ are in danger of being 
materially and unjustly increased, at the present time, in com- 
parison with the rights of the laity. 

If disestablishment were to come to-morrow, the State would 
not be free from the duty of protecting the civil rights of the 
clergy—tights involving not only questions of patronage and 
discipline, but the constitution of self-governing assemblies. 
Indeed, if the experience of the various Churches in the Dominions 
is any sort of guide, it is more than probable that the whole 
question of differentiation between the civil rights and liberties 
of the Church of England clergymen would demand immediate 
reconsideration by the Courts and by Parliament. Speaking 
generally, the position of the clergy in Australia is superior to 
that existing under present conditions in England. The Church 
Assembly, let it be said, may pass a Measure which seriously 
impinges upon the civil rights of the clergy in the administration 
of justice. After a cursory examination by the Ecclesiastical 
Committee, Parliament may pass the Measure at the end of a 
session in an attenuated House. This was actually the case with 
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the Ecclesiastical Duties Measure. After a certain procedure 
of a more or less formal character, the Measure becomes a law of 
the realm. When a Measure has obtained the status of law, 
presumably it will be interpreted rigidly by the Courts in case of 
appeal. It may happen at any time in England that some acute 
judge will perceive a flaw in the method of legislation for the 
clergy alone. Such contingencies have occurred in Australia, 
but there all Church legislation, so far as the civil rights of an 
individual are concerned, must be interpreted by the general law 
of the State. 

It would not be accurate to say that the clergy of the Church 
of England as a whole desire disestablishment. They are pre- 
pared to make many sacrifices for the continuance of a relation- 
ship between the Church and the State, which many believe is for 
the good of the nation. But the parochial clergy are feeling, 
more and more strongly, that they are in danger of being asked to 
pay too high a price for the Establishment. The initiation and 
the rapid growth of what is called the ‘ Halifax Movement’ 
provides evidence in point. The general aims of this movement 
are to maintain : 


1. The universal tradition of the Church Catholic that the 
cure of souls is committed to the clergy under the oversight of 
their bishops. 

2. The immemorial practice of the Church of England 
whereby the various parishes have rights and liberties which 
it is the duty of their respective clergy to maintain. 

3. The civil rights and liberties of the clergy, including 
free access to the courts of justice, together with all the 
abilities and disabilities at common law enjoyed by other 
English citizens. 

4. The improvement of the work of Convocation and 
Church Assembly by careful examination of all Measures, by 
free criticism, by opposing hasty legislation and bureaucratic 
dangers, in such directions as may from time to time be 
necessary in the interests of the whole Church. 


II 

If patronage difficulties are to be reformed satisfactorily and 
justly, it is essential that reform should not be approached ad 
captandum. First of all the doctrine of the Church of England 
must be considered. Whatever claim may be advanced, on the 
one hand by the clergy for unqualified spiritual authority, and on 
the other hand by the laity for a voice in the appointment of their 
parish priest and control of his teaching, must be qualified by the 
basic facts that the cure of souls comes as a commission from the 
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Great Head of the Church, and that it is by His commission the 
bishops send and oversee the priests. It is not less essential to 
safeguard, so far as any person or organisation may be safeguarded, 
the administration of equal justice to laity and clergy alike. 
There have crept into the popular mind, with regard to the 
respective functions and rights of both estates in the realm, 
assumptions which may not be altogether wrong, but which will 
never become less wrong until it is realised more fully by all 
concerned that an ordained clergyman—whether he be a bishop, 
a priest or a deacon—has a commission (according to the doctrine 
of the Church of England) which comes to him, not from any 
congregation or assembly, but from the Head of the Church. He 
has also rights and liberties, which belong to him as a subject of 
His Majesty the King, out of which he cannot be contracted by 
any body or person, civil or spiritual. If, as has been finely said, 
‘it is a fundamental principle that the Church—that is, the 
bishops together with the clergy and the laity—must in the last 
resort, when its mind has been fully ascertained, retain its in- 
alienable right, in loyalty to our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
to formulate its faith in Him and to arrange the expression of that 
holy faith in its forms of worship,’ it is no less fundamental that 
every single citizen of this our realm of England must have 
equal rights and equal liberties, whether he be layman or clergy- 
man. 

So far as the exercise of patronage is concerned, there are four 
distinct functions to be considered from an administrative point 
of view—those of the patron, of the parishioner, of the bishop, 
and of the parish priest. And these functions must be considered 
in relationship to the size of the problem. In the second report 
of the Patronage Committee of the Church Assembly there are 
estimated to be 13,775 benefices in England, and the patronage is 
roughly estimated as being divided thus: The Crown and its 
Ministers, 900 ; universities and colleges, 850; archbishops and 
bishops, 3000 ; cathedral chapters, 760 ; incumbents of mother 
parishes, 1265; private patronage (including patronage trusts), 
7000. The division may be made in another fashion. There 
are 6775 benefices in official patronage and 7000 in non-official 
patronage. A perusal of this interesting report should be made 
by all who desire to understand, not only something of the various 
groups of patrons, but also of the reforms suggested to the Church 
Assembly by the Committee. It should, however, be noted that 
the Church Assembly has so far only attempted to deal with the 
actual exercise of patronage, and it has departed in many im- 
portant details from the recommendations of the Committee. 

Very few who have had practical experience of the administra- 
tion of patronage in the Church of England would feel inclined to 
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quarrel either with the matter or the spirit displayed by the 
Church Assembly Committee in their attitude towards the 
patronage system in the Church of England as a whole. They 
say: 

We do not recommend any drastic or fundamental change in the 
general distribution of patronage as it exists at the present day. . . . The 
system . . . works on the whole well. Speaking generally therefore we 
desire to build upon the old foundations. We would accept the existing 
system as a basis in spite of all theoretical anomalies, modifying it only 
where experience has shown it to be defective. Such suggestions as we 
have made for the transfer of patronage from one class to another are for 
the most part of an enabling and not a compulsory character. 


The defect in the Patronage Committee’s report, as has been 
pointed out, is that the members of the Committee did not apply 
their own conclusions in their own ‘ recommendations’; while 
the Church Assembly were led further astray by the so-called Life 
and Liberty Movement, which based its reforms on the theory of 
democratic control. 

There is a cynical saying to the effect that the Church's 
administration, despite its ideals, has never been far ahead of the 
varying standards of the times. According to this estimate, the 
Church is not so much the leader as the recorder of the customs 
of society. This is a provocative statement, but those who 
condemn the exercise of church patronage 100 years ago might do 
worse than remember that both civil and ecclesiastical patronage 
were regarded in the eighteenth century as private property, or 
as the spoils of office. A perusal of private letters of the period 
reveals a surprising indifference to what would be considered now 
self-respect, both on the part of those who had, and those who 
sought, patronage. And yet the writers of these letters were not 
infrequently honourable and religious men enough, according to 
the standards of theirday. To-day things are different. Political 
patronage is no longer regarded as a spoil of office. Other 
considerations beside those of merit may weigh sometimes, but 
nepotism has disappeared, and even a Prime Minister must be 
prepared to justify his selections. Similarly the administration 
of ecclesiastical patronage has changed. Patrons, whether official 
or non-official, whether acting corporately or individually, take a 
vast amount of trouble to find suitable recipients of their 
patronage. 

It should not be forgotten, moreover, that the exercise of 
Church patronage tends to become more and more like hard work 
every year. The causes for this are not far to seek. The position 
of a country or a town vicar is not nearly so attractive as it used 
to be from social or worldly points of view ; the numbers of the 
clergy are diminishing steadily, particularly of those who have 
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private means enough to accept ill-paid posts ; and, if the whole 
truth must be told, the zeal displayed in the Church Assembly for 
reforming the clergy and increasing the powers of the laity is 
already having a repercussion upon the rights of patrons and the 
status of the clergy. 

It is beyond dispute that there have been cases, particularly 
in the past, when the proper functions of the parishioner have 
been overlooked. The most frequent complaint against patrons 
is that they have acted arbitrarily, and a constant reiteration of 
this complaint from Life and Liberty platforms has led to a 
general expectation that when the Church obtained powers of 
self-government the parishioners would be given a determining 
voice in the selection of their own incumbent. In practice, 
the would-be reformers have found it difficult to give the 
parishioners any effective voice without interfering gravely with 
the rights of the patron, or indeed without putting the choice 
of a pastor practically into the hands of the parish—a method 
of appointment which most people agree to condemn. There 
are also other difficulties which the Church Assembly have very 
inadequately realised. 

The Benefices (Patronage) Measure (C.A. 229), which is to be 
considered by the Church Assembly this month, is an attempt to 
satisfy the expectations of the parishioners ‘ without either 
injustice to the patron, or injury to the clergy.’ It cannot be 
said honestly that the attempt is either brilliant or likely to 
improve existing conditions. If the Measure in its proposed 
form were passed into law, the procedure of presentation would be 
lengthened, elaborated, and ossified. It would be much more 
difficult for a patron to fill up a vacancy in any benefice quickly, 
although the prevention of a long interval between the departure 
of an old incumbent and the arrival of his successor is a con- 
tingency most earnestly desired in most parishes. 

The procedure proposed in the Measure is as follows: Seven 
days after a vacancy has occurred in a benefice, or notice has been 
received by him that a vacancy will occur, the bishop shall notify 
the patron and the parochial council. «Three months are then 
allowed for negotiations between the patron and parishioners as 
to the particular priest to be presented. If during that period 
ho agreement has been reached, then, despite the failure, ‘ the 
patron shall submit to the bishop the name of the clerk whom he 
desires to present to the benefice.’ The bishop shall then ‘ make 
such enquiries as he may deem expedient’ with regard to the 
presentee. He may, if he desires it, and must if the ‘ patron or 
the parochial representatives so request,’ consult the diocesan 
patronage board constituted under the Measure. The bishop shall 
decide whether the priest is ‘ suited for the duties of the particular 
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benefice concerned,’ and ‘ inform the patron of his decision.’ If 
the bishop’s decision is unfavourable, then, unless the patron 
appeals to the archbishop, the procedure apparently begins again, 

Compare with this elaborate method an actual presentation 
made by one patron in the North of England during the past few 
months. The incumbent informed the patron of his intention to 
vacate his benefice two months later. The patron the same day 
wrote to the secretary of the parochial council, asking that the 
council should appoint five representatives, including the two 
churchwardens, to consult with him (the patron) upon ‘the 
important question of the next presentation, and other parochial 
affairs.’ The patron at the same time consulted with the bishop 
of the diocese upon the suitability of certain men he thought of 
appointing. A conference between the patron and the parochial 
representatives took place after an interval of ten days. During 
this period the bishop gave his views upon the men suggested by 
the patron. Asa result the offer of presentation was made to the 
priest whom the patron knew to be approved by the bishop and 
the parish. The priest was advised by the patron to meet the 
two wardens, and to consult the bishop, before giving his decision. 
After another ten days, during which the advice was followed, the 
offer of presentation was accepted. In less than a month all the 
legal preliminaries had been concluded, and well within three 
months of the actual avoidance of the benefice the new vicar was 
instituted and inducted. 

As a matter of fact, patrons are more and more showing their 
readiness to accept advice, and their desire to administer properly 
a trust that is becoming more and more difficult This is particu- 
larly noticeable in Crown patronage. It is suggestive that the 
Benefices (Patronage) Measure as at present drafted is that all 
the provisions for regulating the relationship between the patron, 
the parish, and the bishop are void in the case of Crown patronage, 
unless in certain cases His Majesty orders otherwise by an Order 
in Council. This is quite right. The prerogatives of the Crown 
must be defended. But, it is suggested, the rights of other 
patrons should be similasly defended. It is one thing to request 
from a patron that parishioners should be consulted ; it is another 
thing to demand a restriction of the rights of patrons, which are 
also trusts. Recently a weekly newspaper, distinguished neither 
for modesty nor invariable accuracy, sallied forth to whip a certain 
patron, whose name had figured in a divorce case, because he had 
presented a clerk to the bishop for the cure of souls. As a matter 
of fact, the particular patron, although he performed all the legal 
acts of patronage, had passed over to the bishop of the diocese 
the unrestricted choice of an incumbent, only reserving to himself 
legal formalities which he did not consider he could abandon in 
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justice to his heirs. This case is an extreme one so far as 
rights are concerned, but it is quoted as an example of the 
growing sense of responsibility and goodwill on the part of 
ecclesiastical patrons. It may be advisable to define much more 
carefully in legal terms the disabilities of patrons, but it should 
be recognised at the same time that the ‘common complaint’ 
against patrons is usually based upon special cases. It is 
folly to attempt to rectify individual failures by general pro- 
hibitions. No fallacy is more common than that of arguing from 
the particular to the general. There is also an ecclesiastical 
application both to the legal tag ‘ hard cases make bad law ’ and 
to the medical warning that a remedy may be worse than a 
disease. Granted, therefore, that a few patrons have not the 
wisdom to consult either the parishioners or the bishop, this 
weakness could be obviated by a very short clause in a Measure 
making it obligatory for a patron before making a presentation to 
doso. In order to effect the same end the Benefices (Patronage) 
Measure provides remedies which put burdensome and lengthy 
legal restrictions upon all patrons alike, although it is axiomatic 
that a law is intended to curb the unruly, not to hamper the 
actions of the law-abiding. 

If the Benefices (Patronage) Measure, in its attempts to 
satisfy the aspirations of parishioners, is inept so far as both 
parishioners and patrons are concerned, it is positively destructive 
of the civil and ecclesiastical rights of the clergy. This can be 
speedily seen from a comparison between the provisions of the 
proposed measure and the Benefices Act, 1898. In the Measure 
the bishop is required simply to ‘ inform the patron of his decision ’ 
that.a clerk is ‘ not suited for the duties of the particular benefice 
concerned.’ In the Act it is provided that (a) the refusal shall 
be in writing, (5) the grounds of it shall be given, and (c) this 
written statement shall be delivered to the presentee as well as 
to the patron. In the matter of appeal the Measure allows an 
appeal to the archbishop (a) by the patron only, (b) within 
fourteen days. The archbishop’s determination of the matter 
shall be ‘ final and conclusive and not subject to further appeal 
to any court.’ No appeal is provided where the patron is a 
diocesan board of patronage or, presumably, the bishop. ‘ The 
archbishops shall have power to regulate procedure upon appeals.’ 
The Act, on the other hand, provides a right of appeal (a) to 
either patron or presentee, (b) within a month, (c) to a court 
consisting of the archbishop and a judge of the Supreme Court, 
the bishop being a party to the proceedings. The judge shall 
decide questions of law and find as to any fact of disqualification 
alleged. This court is a court of record held in public and the 
legal rules of evidence prevail. 

VoL. CV—No. 624 P 
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The editor of the Truro Diocesan Gazette, to whom the above 
comparison is due, comments upon it as follows : 


The differences between the Measure and the Act will probably amaze 
our readers. But they are not surprising. We fear that they are the 
consequences of a policy of depriving the clergy of rights which in the long 
run it is as much to the advantage of the laity as of themselves that they 
should retain. In the Patronage Measure the Bishop is entirely un- 
controlled, except that he may have to hear what the Patronage Board 
says, in reaching his decision, which may take the form of ‘ No’ on a post- 
card. If the pitron appeals the procedure is entirely under the regulation 
of the archbishops. There seems to be no reason why an archbishop 
should not settle the matter by writing a letter from his armchair without 
even hearing the patron—much less the clerk. 


For if the patron’s position is precarious, think what 


that of the clerk presented is. He has no recognition. All he need know 
is that he has been nominated to a benefice. What, and of whom, en- 
quiries are made ; what is said about him ; what the bishop’s reasons for 
refusal are ; what tale is carried to the archbishops if the patron appeals; 
he has no right to any knowledge of these matters. He may be the help- 
less victim of malice or of prejudice. For what opportunities this secrecy 
gives ; and what possibilities such a system presents of breaking the heart 
of a sensitive man. There are many priests who would never consent toa 
nomination which might lead to such an experience; and they not the 
worst men in the Church. 


The obvious reply to the criticism quoted above will be that 
the Benefices Act, 1898, gives far too little administrative dis- 
cretion to the bishop. The patron need consult neither the 
bishop nor the parish, and he may present a clerk who, for various 
reasons, is unsuited to the particular parish, if not to every 
parish. The Measure is framed to meet this real episcopal 
difficulty by enlarging the powers of the bishop. It is, however, 
one thing to enlarge the powers of a bishop, in order to prevent 
foisting upon an unwilling parish an unsuitable priest. It is quite 
another thing to sweep away all the checks upon arbitrary 
authority, representing as these checks do the experience of 
centuries. The large majority of bishops are not likely to 
act arbitrarily. None the less, since no class is immune from 
the failings of humanity, some method for restraining alike 
arbitrary patrons and arbitrary bishops should be found, The 
legalisation of episcopal autocracy is no remedy for the sporadic 
indiscretions of patrons. It is no more insulting to put checks 
upon a bishop or a patron than it is to put auditors in a bank 
Almost without exception, in the long experience of the writer 
of this article, patronage difficulties never arise where there 
is friendly consultation beforehand between all the parties 
concerned. 
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The Truro critic suggests that any enlargement of episcopal 
discretionary powers should provide for three things : 

(t) A refusal to institute to be given in writing with the grounds 
specified to both patron and presentee ; 


(2) A space of thirty-one days to be allowed for appeal by either 
patron or presentee ; 


(3) The hearing of the appeal by the archbishop in a public court on 
the lines of the provision in the Benefices Act. 
Probably a bishop would gain a far more satisfactory enlargement 
of his powers were these provisions adopted than it is proposed 
to afford him under the Benefices (Patronage) Measure. Similarly 
the clergy would receive greater protection by making it obligatory 
for the patron to consult with the bishop and the parishioners 
before exercising his office than by providing remedies post facto. 
Similarly, it is only just that no definite steps towards presentation 
should be taken by the bishop, patron or parishioners, without 
the full knowledge and consent of the priest concerned. This is 
no imaginary contingency. The writer of this article learned for 
the first time in Australia many years ago from the public Press 
that he had been ‘ considered ’ on one occasion for a benefice, on 
another when he was first offered a bishopric. 


III 


Ardent reformers have pressed upon the Church Assembly one 
form of corporate patronage as the supreme pattern of excellence. 
Diocesan boards of patronage are comparatively rare in England, 
but they have been in existence in the self-governing Dominions 
for over half a century. They were instituted in both Ireland 
and Wales after disestablishment. It is a little too early to 
assess with any accuracy the experience of the Welsh Church, and 
the writer has no knowledge of the Irish Church. He can speak, 
however, from long and intimate Australian experience of many 
varieties of boards of patronage, and he has come to the definite 
conclusion that they are the least satisfactory form of patronage 
that he has ever known. As councils of advice to the bishop 
they may serve a useful purpose. They may even administer 
with tolerable efficiency a small amount of patronage. They are 
quite unfitted to deal with the huge volume of patronage which 
constitutes not the least difficulty in the path of ardent patronage 
reformers. 

The number of benefices in an English diocese like London, 
or Lichfield, or Bath and Wells, is not generally realised at present, 
because the work of administration is spread over a large number 
of official and non-official patrons. Moreover, lengthy incum- 
bencies have ceased to be general in England. This new fact 
alone will double soon, if it has not done so already, the work of 
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patronage. Should diocesan patronage boards gradually absorb 
the bulk of patronage in a diocese, as was confidently anticipated 
at first would be the case, the administrative work would increase 
to an extent forbidding to most laymen elected to the boards by 
diocesan conferences. It would make very grave inroads upon 
the time of busy parish priests. This fact alone will tend to 
throw the responsibility of patronage upon a comparatively few 
members of the respective boards, and not necessarily upon those 
best fitted to exercise it. It might easily develop into a system 
necessitating the employment of a paid official, as is the custom 
in the case of business boards, who in point of administration 
usually confirm the selection made by the official. 

Apart from these administrative difficulties, which are much 
more grave than is generally realised, there are other serious 
objections to diocesan patronage boards. The responsible work 
of patronage demands imperatively that the patron must make 
himself acquainted with the character and antecedents of any 
man whom he presents to the bishop for institution to the cure of 
souls, and for induction into the temporal rights of a benefice. 
The fact that this duty may have been overlooked by individual 
patrons in the past does not make it less important. The indi- 
vidual members of any body, acting corporately, are not exempt 
from the duty. The more clearly the distinction between the 
spiritual character of the ministerial commission and the civil 
rights of the clergy is realised, the more imperative the duty of 
inquiry becomes. This duty has never been shirked by any 
board of patronage attended by the writer of this article. On the 
contrary, it has led to inquiries being made of the most intimate 
character, not only with regard to clergy—their antecedents, 
ability, financial credit, appearance, and manner of life—but with 
regard to their families, and particularly their respective wives. 
The various members of the board frankly give their opinions (of 
course ‘ within the four walls ’), and they pursue further inquiries 
in the case of clergy they may not happen to know. The quarters 
in which these inquiries are made, and the deductions made from 
them by the persons consulted, are often curious—as anyone 
with experience of English country parishes can well imagine. 
The cumulative information—it is difficult to avoid using the 
word gossip—is then solemnly discussed. The wisest believe the 
least. The most conscientious are inclined to say no more than 
they are obliged. The bishop, who naturally knows the most, 
finds himself, when he is in the chair, in an embarrassing posi- 
tion. He cannot speak toa board so loosely constituted with 
the same open confidence that he can speak even to a private 
patron, while a refusal to speak may have a misleading effect. 
Moreover, although the members of a board are honourable men 
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and women, not all are skilled at keeping information from an 
inquisitive parish, nor are all men able to keep secrets from their 
wives, and it is never easy to command silence on the part of 
her whom James Pain once described as the ‘still small voice 
that is never still.’ 

There are certain clergymen, as every patron knows, who 
have no scruple in applying for any benefice that may chance to 
be vacant. There are others, and they are usually the best men, 
who never apply for preferment in any circumstances. These 
men are, as a rule, well known to bishops, although there may be 
need for special inquiries as to their fitness for specific posts. 
Such inquiries can be made by private patrons and by most 
official patrons with discretion, but the position of a clergyman 
who is discussed by a body such as a diocesan patronage board is 
very different. It is not surprising that a clergyman should feel 
resentment when he learns that his character has been discussed 
by a mixed committee of clergy and laymen, or that, having 
carefully considered a patron’s offer and decided to accept it, he 
learns that he has been ‘ turned down’ by the bishop, without 
reason being given. Whatever cynical or jocular persons may 
say to the contrary, the best and most devout clergy regard a 
change of cure in a religious fashion. It will be a sad day for the 
Church if this idea is dethroned. 


IV 


The question which forces itself upon thoughtful men will be 
this: Is drastic patronage reform needed at all? By a process 
of compensation, well known in the history of this country, the 
present system of patronage has adapted itself to the varying 
needs and interests of the Church. That process is now in 
progress, and, though the process may appear slow in the eyes of 
some ardent reformers, there is truth in the old adage ‘ More 
haste, less speed.’ Certainly nothing can compensate for dis- 
regard of the civil and spiritual rights of the clergy, even though 
there may be some necessity for enlarging the powers of the 
bishop, for restraining inconsiderate patrons, and for protecting 
parishioners from having priests foisted upon them who are out 
of sympathy with their legitimate convictions. Much more can 
be done in the way of reform by encouraging friendly conversa- 
tions between the patrons, bishops, clergy and parishioners—all 
those whose interests are concerned—than by laying down rigid 
rules of procedure, and by providing for differences which would 
rarely arise if the interested parties conferred together before- 
hand, duly considering the causes for which patronage exists. 

A wave of democracy is passing over the world. What is not 
democratic is regarded as political heresy in this country. There 
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are not lacking signs, however, that this wave may have spent 
much of its momentum, and that authority, which comes from 
God, may take another form in which the Divine source and the 
Divine purpose will be more clearly recognised than is the case 
to-day. To those who do not forget the witness of history in 
judging the present and estimating the future, the popular 
conception of the position of the laity in the administration of the 
Church is fraught with the same danger that has found expression 
in two words, both anathema to-day, ‘ priest-craft ’ and ‘ prelacy.’ 
No administration, whatever form it may take—whether it be an 
autocratic episcopate, or a board of bishops, or a democratic 
assembly—can be freed from the danger of becoming one-sided, 
and consequently unjust. No amount of good intentions in the 
Church Assembly, or among diocesan bishops in council, or any- 
where else, can compensate for differential administration. 
Patronage reform, desirable as it may be in some directions, can 
be purchased at too heavy a price. Church reformers, therefore, 
will do well to ask themselves this pertinent question : How far 
is it wise to break up the present system, which has upon it the 
stamp of experience, in order to substitute in its place something 
which may be only a transitory political theory ? 


GEORGE H. FRODSHAM 
(Bishop). 
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THE LESSON OF SOUTH WALES 


It is impossible to spend a week in the Rhondda Valley without 
being made to think. Those who are engaged in trying to 
administer relief and those who are in receipt of it resemble 
one another in this, that the general problem is never far from 
their lips. Economics is, so to speak, in the air. Indeed, bad 
as the conditions are—even though one may hear of case after 
case in which the individual has only seven or eight shillings a 
week after the rent is paid—still, one may dare to say that 
extremity of destitution is mot the striking factor in the Valley. 
It is terrible ; but there are as bad and worse cases to be found 
in many a London slum. What hangs over the Rhondda Valley 
like a thick cloud, bringing with it the subdued excitement 
associated with abnormal weather, is the magnitude and per- 
manence of the problem. 

One lends a hand distributing parcels and is told quite frankly 
by the people in charge that they are hardly even touching the 
problem. One thinks of the Lord Mayor’s Fund, and then 
immediately of the time when it will be exhausted. One thinks 
of industrial transference, and remembers the Prime Minister’s 
anxious admission as to its inadequacy. Or one talks with case 
after case of men who have already gone elsewhere (with a 
guarantee in their pockets), stayed for a few days, and then come 
back home out of work again. But there is still emigration— 
even if Australia has put her foot down already ; and at any rate, 
all these efforts together must make some impression on the 
problem. So a man may think, staving off pessimism, till he 
calls at the cottages and sees in nearly every one of them three 
or four children, all drawing nearer with each tick of the clock 
to the employable age! And then at last he is obliged to take a 
longer view. What on earth, he asks himself in consternation, 
is to become of these children, of their characters and whole lives, 
as they gradually reach to manhood and find everlastingly no 
place for their hands but the trouser pocket ? 

Many characters have gone already. Self-respecting men have 
lost all self-respect under the pressure of two, three, even eight, 
years’ compulsory mooching. One miner, a Socialist who knew 
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all about Marx, assured me that if only some scheme were started 
by which the men were allowed to work two or three days a week 
for the amount of the dole there would be an immediate response | 
Charity they do not want, though they are obliged to take it. 
And yet one is often surprised by complete absence of bitterness 
and a touching readiness to believe that something intelligent is 
being done by the big brains of the country. Now this same 
refusal to lose confidence in the outside world can arouse a very 
heavy sense of responsibility. 

That the condition of the distressed mining areas can no 
longer be regarded as a temporary phenomenon is now almost a 
commonplace. Any remedy that could be described as ‘ economic’ 
in the ordinary sense of the word would have to take one of two 
forms: it must involve either a general resumption of work in 
the district or a wholesale transference of miners and their 
families to other districts. Totakethe first. A general reopening 
of the closed mines presupposes the ‘ capture ’ or ‘ recapture ’ of 
markets from other coal-producing nations. Suppose that by 
some miracle of commercial adroitness this were accomplished. 
Every one of those nations has its own unemployment problem 
waiting to show a grisly head upon the slightest encouragement ; 
and the problem is merely shifted to another part of the civilised 
world, with an increased risk of war for travelling expenses. 
There remains transference. Now a transferred miner must be 
either inside Great Britain or outside it. But if inside, there is 
already a queue of a million and a quarter in front of the labour 
exchanges. If outside, his chances are enclosed in a steadily 
narrowing circle of immigration ‘ quotas.’ Which way is he to 
turn ? 

The miner who, finding himself in a situation as hopeless as 
this, is politely informed that it is permanent is surely entitled 
to ask the outside world at any rate to think, and to think rather 
harder than usual, even if it involves revising some first principles. 

And this it is extremely likely to do. For suppose the manager 
of some big concern to be confronted with a seemingly permanent 
impasse of this kind. What kind of cause would he look for first ? 
Almost certainly he would try to lay his hand on some part of 
his system which had been evolved to meet one set of conditions 
and was breaking down under the impact of another changed 
set. The permanence of the mines problem—and of the un- 
employment figure in general—makes it no longer academic to 
ask if this may not be the case to-day with our industrial civilisa- 
tion as a whole. 

The first thing that strikes us about this industrial civilisation 
is its youth. It has been growing ever since we have known it, 
ever since it was born. Moreover, it has grown fast—so fast 
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that economic and social theory have had to keep up with it as 
best they could. They may possibly be abreast of its develop- 
ment. They are certainly not ahead. Is it possible, then, that 
our existing body of economic and social theory, and still more 
our existing technique of adjustment, organisation, finance, have 
hitherto unconsciously regarded this continuous growth, or 
expansion (notably an expansion of markets), as if it were a 
differentia of the system itself? Whereas in fact growth is only 
a temporary experience, and ought to be recognised as such long 
before the organism actually reaches the stage at which the 
growth ceases. 

An example will make my meaning clearer. In the early days 
of the industrial era the introduction of labour-saving machinery 
led to rioting. The economists pointed out that labour-saving 
machinery does not really create unemployment ; it only makes 
labour more productive. They did not think it necessary to 
add—probably for the same reason that a man cannot see his 
own eyes—that the truth of this contention is dependent on two 
alternative conditions—either that initial access to the bounty 
of Nature becomes more difficult (diminishing returns), or that 
the total consumption per head of population is increased. (A 
mere Malthusian increase in the number of the population cannot 
stave off unemployment, for there is no reason to suppose it 
altering the relative proportion of employable producers.) 

The notion of diminishing returns can also be dismissed for 
the present from an industrial world, which supports at the same 
time an increasing population and an increasing body of un- 
employed ; it can be dismissed from a world whose member 
nations are competing less for resources than for markets. It 
follows that, in such a world, the continued introduction of labour- 
saving machinery must produce either increased consumption 
per head of population or unemployment. Of course I include 
under the heading ‘ unemployment ’ such phenomena as partial 
employment and reduced hours of labour. 

Having seen that some form of unemployment is the necessary 
outcome, where the quantity and quality of labour-saving 
machinery increases, while the total consumption of goods and 
services either decreases or remains the same, we are left asking, 
Is his unemployment, which we have actually got, the result of 
labour-saving machinery ? And the answer is, undoubtedly, yes. 
Even if, as in the case of the mining areas, the connexion is not 
immediately seen, yet a very little thought will reveal the causal 
chain which links together our markets, the tendency of other 
nations to exploit their own coal, the elaborate machinery which 
enables them to raise it, the increased transport facilities which 
allow them to export it profitably,and soon. Weareconfronted, 
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in fact, with the general phenomenon of industrial civilisation 
itself. And the true differentia of industrial civilisation jis, 
precisely, the use of labour-saving machinery. Not an everlasting, 
automatic expansion of markets, but the progressive use of labour- 
saving machinery. We see the white-faced unemployed miner 
in the Rhondda Valley, and close behind him we see—what? 
A certain state of industrial saturation. There is no other word 
for it. And it is to this state of saturation that we must attribute 
our unemployment problem, including (in spite of the peculiar 
circumstances which have brought it immediately to the front) 
that of the miners. 

Now an economic system would be in a true state of ‘ satura- 
tion ’ only if it were producing either all that it was physically 
capable of producing, or as much as its members desired to 
consume. In such a system any unemployment that existed 
would clearly be permanent, while the introduction of every 
fresh piece of labour-saving machinery must necessarily increase 
it. The problem would therefore arise of organising this un- 
employment. But organised unemployment is leisure. It might 
take many forms, such, for example, as a substantial raising of 
the school-leaving age. The soul-destroying thing (unemploy- 
ment) would thus become the soul-creating thing (leisure). 

But can we say that our industrial civilisation has really 
reached such a state of saturation ? The co-existence almost every- 
where of under-consumption on the one hand with a hunt for 
markets on the other gives any such notion the lie. To-day it is 
known on all sides, and not in one country, but in nearly all, that 
industry could easily produce far, far more than it does. But 
production depends for its practical commercial possibility on 
markets, on expected demand—in short, on future consumption, 
If, then, an industrial civilisation which had reached its ‘ satura- 
tion point ’ would be faced by the problem of organising leisure, 
one which is prevented by a dearth of markets from moving in 
the direction of that saturation point is clearly faced by another 
problem—the problem of financing consumption. 

These two functions are correlative. In a healthy state of 
the body economic the more you did of one the less you would 
need to do of the other. But in a starving, unhealthy condition 
like our present one both need doing at once, and quickly, simply 
in order to keep the patient alive. 

There is nothing unnatural in the idea of financing con- 
sumption, though at first sight there may seem to be. I have 
pointed out that the use of machinery is the true differentia of 
an industrial civilisation. Its effects are twofold. Not only 
does it economise labour—which we have considered—but it 
also increases what I will call the period of industry. Financially 
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aman may be said to have begun producing a lucifer match at 
the point at which he first borrows money for the construction 
of the machinery with which it will be manufactured. The 
period of industry, then, is the whole cycle that elapses between 
this act and the purchase by a consumer of a box of matches. 
What I want to suggest is (1) that, since the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, the nature and importance of this period of industry has 
never been grasped in real and living thought ; (2) that this is 
because (owing to the opening up of new countries, and for other 
reasons) markets have in point of fact continuously and auto- 
matically expanded ; and (3) that this is why the phrase financing 
consumption sounds irresponsible and unthrifty, though in point 
of fact it is the opposite. 

Schematically we might think of four successive periods—A, 
B,C,and D. Ina system such as the existing one, where capital 
can only be raised for the purpose of financing production, the 
thythm of the financing of industry is as follows. Goods are 
produced over period A for future consumption during period B. 
This consumption, however, is only made possible by the dis- 
tribution among would-be consumers during this same period (B) 
of purchasing power. But the bulk of this purchasing power 
always takes the form of a reward (wages and salaries) for the 
production of further goods, which are expected in their turn to 
be consumed in period C. The amount of purchasing power 
distributed will therefore depend roughly on the quantity of goods 
and services expected to be consumed during period C. Now 
suppose the introduction of machinery to have caused an initial 
increase of productivity in the period B as compared with the 
previous period A. The increased quantity of goods which 
could be produced would be ready for consumption in period C ; 
but the actual possibility of consuming them will depend on the 
amount of purchasing power available during this period C, and 
this in its turn will depend on the quantity of goods expected to 
be consumed during the next period, D. And yet on this same 
possibility of consuming in period C—or, to be precise, on the 
prevision of it—depends ultimately the question whether goods, 
which could be produced during B, are actually produced or not. 
Everything depends on to-morrow. 

This is difficult; and that is the whole trouble. Abstract 
as it is, we cannot afford to ignore it; nor is its truth affected 
by the fact that actually the periods interweave and overlap in a 
myriad different ways, like the waves of a sea. 

I repeat : Our industrial civilisation has reached an artificial 
saturation point. It has not reached a real one. For this 
could only be true if all the goods that physically can be produced 
by our machines and labour were being produced—and con- 
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sumed. Thisiscertainly not thecase. It has reached an artificial 
saturation point ; and this has been brought about by the fact 
that markets are no longer expanding almost automatically, as 
they had done since the beginning of the Industrial Revolution, 
The symptom of our having reached this artificial saturation 
point is the universal dearth of markets. The remedy—the 
only possible way of assisting consumption to catch up, as it were, 
with productivity, instead of lagging further and further behind 
it—is consciously to tackle the problem of financing consumption, 
I say consciously, because it will be no use unless the whole 
problem is seen in a clear light. The problem is the problem of 
financing consumption, not of financing it indirectly, through the 
financing of further production, but of financing it directly—now, 
The indirect method is itself ultimately based, as we have seen, on 
the expectation of increased future consumption, and this expecta- 
tion, imperfectly understood, underlies nearly all modern economic 
theory. The point is that we have now to find a way of fulfilling 
these past expectations ; and this we can only do by financing 
consumption—+.e., by determining to think of wages, not merely 
as an item in costs (and therefore in future prices), as hitherto, 
but also as rewards in the present for the increased productivity 
of labour-saving machinery invented and made in the past. The 
point is to understand that to-morrow has come. 

These, then, are the two problems—intimately related with 
one another, dovetailing, complementary—organising leisure and 
financing consumption. Who is going to say that either of them 
is easy to solve? Who is going to deny that they must be solved 
somehow if war, revolution, human degeneracy on a vast scale, 
are to be avoided ? None of the remedies that are talked about 
to-day, such as subsidising research, developing by-products, 
‘ rationalisation,’ nationalisation, and so forth, really touch these 
problems. On the contrary ; for they would create more leisure 
to be organised and would procreate more consumption to be 
financed. We have only to look round us. The alternative to 
financing consumption is restricting production—a device already 
employed in several important trades and industries, such as 
milk, cotton, steel. The obviously uneconomic nature of this 
remedy (in the Rhondda Valley there are actually unemployed 
miners who are short of coal !) when consumption is still far from 
saturation point is dimly realised, and the realisation has led in 
America to, first, clumsy, hectic attempts at financing con- 
sumption in the shape of the instalment-selling boom. There 
the whole thing is obviously unsound and unscientific, since it 
depends on a deeper and deeper mortgaging of the future. Have 
we enough originality and initiative to find a genuinely scientific 
method of accomplishing the same end? Can we bring ourselves 
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to finance consumption deliberately and scientifically, instead of 
this hugger-mugger way through the Poor Law guardians and an 
annual deficit of 15,000,000/. on the Unemployment Fund ? 

The alternative to organised leisure is unemployment. We 
have seen something of it, and are likely to see more. All regu- 
lations restricting hours of work are more or less unconscious, 
elementary attempts at organising leisure—elementary, because 
they have always been decided hitherto without reference to the 
immediately related factors of productivity and consumption. 
Henry Ford, on the other hand, continually sets us the example 
of a more controlled and deliberate organisation of leisure. He 
began the year 1929 by engaging 30,000 more employees in order 
to keep his machines working six days a week, while the men only 
work five. At the same time the phrase ‘ organising leisure’ 
must be taken to include infinitely more than merely bringing 
about an equitable distribution of it. It includes everything 
that would lead to a human and spiritual use of the leisure 
achieved. In Rhondda, where the mere attainment of leisure 
is, alas, no longer a problem at all, experiments are already being 
made in this direction—though, of course, on a tiny scale. Thus, 
some of the unemployed miners whom I came across are begin- 
ning—thanks to the Society of Friends—to get for the first time 
some glimmering of what the word education means. Others 
are finding themselves (what little of themselves is left) in handi- 
crafts. .Subscriptions are badly needed to keep some of them 
a term or two at college. 

I said earlier that there is an obligation on the outside world 
to think. This article is an attempt to fulfil my part of that 
obligation, so far as I am capable. The essential suggestion it 
makes is that the causes of this ugly problem may be regarded 
in two ways. On the one hand they may be seen as the last 
sicknesses of an old and excessively complex organisation ; and, 
on the other, by shifting the eye a little way to one side, they 
can actually appear as the infant gropings of a new order of 
society, which has hardly yet begun. I suggest, further, that the 
problem only has hope of solution if men are found fable to 
preserve a balance between these two points of view. 

Those who are able to achieve this balance will also be able 
to grasp the moral issue without confusion. There are two 
virtues without which no nation or community can continue to 
exist—thrift and industry. On the one hand, then, we have the 
great basic virtue of thrift—perhaps the root of all virtues. And 
over against it the new problem of financing consumption, 
Between the two there is a surface antagonism indeed, but an 
actual affinity. For now, when all are at length reduced to the 
dole or the guardians, the miner who saved ten years back is 
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usually no better off than his neighbour who squandered. More- 
over, the virtue of thrift is stultified and eventually exterminated 
by the systematic sabotage of to-day, whether that be enforced 
from the cartel above or from the trade union below. Thrift, 
which is so universally praised and demanded by our orators, is 
in fact being steadily stamped out by the insidious necessity of 
restricting production for profit. It may be resurrected in a new 
and freer form by carefully and moderately financing consump- 
tion. The corresponding national virtue of industry, which is 
stultified, which must slowly but surely be destroyed, by the 
compulsory mooching that is unemployment, may still be rescued 
and freed if we can only solve satisfactorily the problem of 
organising leisure. 

Sooner or later these two problems will confront every member 
of the industrial community. But owing to Great Britain’s 
peculiar geographical, commercial, and financial position, they 
are confronting her in a virulent form already. That, to my 
mind, is the lesson of South Wales. But if anyone will point out 
to me where I am wrong—ékxeivos oix éySpos Gy GAAG pidos Kpatei— 
it will be the victory, not of an enemy, but of a friend. 


A. O. BARFIELD. 





SOME ASPECTS OF AMERICAN 
INDUSTRIALISM 


In these difficult days the eyes of harassed British industrialists 
are focussed upon the United States. Manufacturers, trade 
unionists, sociologists, singly and in delegated groups, cross the 
Atlantic to study the American situation on the spot. They 
return full of travellers’ tales—their eyes dazzled with the beatific 
vision of an industrial heaven on earth. They tell us of high 
wages and low prices, of the five-days working week, of the 
electrified homes and motor cars of the workers, and of the 
stupendous fortunes amassed by their employers; but their 
reports often fail to give due weight to physical, economic, and 
psychological conditions, 

America has, roughly, three times the population and thirty- 
four times the area of Great Britain, and within this area are 
found greater climatic variations than between Sicily and Scot- 
land, as well as every variety of soil and of geological formation. 
America’s agricultural potentialities are very far from full 
development, and her forests still provide vast reserves of timber. 
She is abundantly endowed with almost every kind of mineral 
wealth that modern industrial processes require; and this 
mineral wealth, residing chiefly in ‘ top surfaces,’ is easily acces- 
sible, as ours was 100 years ago. 

The 120,000,000 inhabitants of the United States, enjoying 
unrestricted domestic free trade, while protected by tariffs 
against the rest of the world, provide a market unlike any other. 
It has been well said that America, as an industrial unit, might 
reasonably be compared with a ‘ United States of Europe,’ or 
with the British Empire ; both having internal free trade and tariff 
protection against other countries, America has cheap capital, 
low taxes, and an enormous convenient and cheip supply of 
electric power. Pennsylvania alone consumes more electricity 
than the whole of Great Britain. America is a young nation, 
filled with energy and the love of change and excitement. She 
has the benefit of British industrial history and experience, 
without being hampered by tradition and vested interests. 
Through restriction and regulation of immigration she is able to 
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adapt the quantity, and to some extent the quality, of avail. 
able man-power to suit her requirements, and as labour—in the 
highly mechanised American factories—is overwhelmingly un- 
skilled, it is very mobile. To transfer the trained craftsman 
from glass works to shoe factory is difficult, but a machine 
minder in the one can easily become a machine-minder in the 
other. 

Much of America’s industrial prosperity must be attributed 
to such advantages. Much has been attributed to her 
individualistic national policy, which leaves Capital a very 
free hand in its relations with Labour, and much to her industrial 
methods in the fields of production and of distribution. The 
elimination of waste, stabilisation, standardisation, simplified 
practice, and the like, are frequently spoken of as if they were 
American discoveries and almost American monopolies. This is 
obviously absurd, though it is true that these processes have been 
far more highly organised and widely applied in the United States 
than with us. 

Elimination of waste is one of the slogans of American 
industry ; yet the wastage in raw materials, man-power, organisa- 
tion and manufacture is very great—so great, indeed, that 
anything comparable in a British industry would lead to its 


speedy collapse. In a country with almost unlimited resources 
and in a hurry to grow rich, wastage of coal and timber has 
naturally been reckless. Mr. Hoover’s famous Commission for 
the Investigation of Waste in Industry examined and graded 
six industries, and found that their percentage of waste—due 
chiefly to lack of ‘research and business forecasting—was as 
follows : 


Metal trades . 28 Boots and shoes . 
Textiles . - 49 Printing 
Building . . 53 Clothing 


A similar investigation by the Federated Engineering Societies 
produced similar results, with the added information that wastage 
due to defective management was greater than that due to 
defective labour. In the shoe industry, for instance, 35 per cent. 
of orders were cancelled through over-selling by manufacturers 
to retailers. Wastage in food industries through adulteration, 
bad transport, and deliberate destruction to prevent cheap 
selling ‘ could hardly be stated in figures.’ 

The Commission has achieved results that point a moral to 
British industrialists. Collaboration between railways and 
shipping produced a great reduction in rolling stock and a con- 
siderable reduction in the cost of carriage. ‘Prophecy in 
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business’ came rapidly into vogue. The Bell Telephone Cor- 
poration, for instance, now issues a detailed budget for one year, 
with outline budgets for the next four. 

Efforts towards the stabilisation of seasonal trades have 
roved highly successful. The building and railway construction 
dustries were asked to spread their work over as long a period 

as possible, and the former soon discovered that it was feasible, 
by the provision of heating and weather protection, to carry on 
work continuously throughout the year. Railway corporations 
undertook to order their materials in smaller quantities and more 
frequently—an innovation which has had most satisfactory 
effects. The manager of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation states 
that whereas when the railways ordered their whole year’s stock 
in six months he sometimes had 80,000 workmen in the busy 
season and only 30,000 in the slack season, the variation now is 
between 66,000 and 59,000. Like action in the shoe and clothing 
industries has produced like results. 

Before his South American tour, in November 1928, Mr. 
Hoover propounded to the governors of the several States a 
scheme for the further stabilisation of work and wages through 
the creation of a fund which should provide public work at 
standard wage rates whenever a probable depression in any 
industry was anticipated by ‘ business forecasting.’ This plan, 
which was well received by the governors and hailed en- 
thusiastically by labour leaders, will presumably be carried 
into effect. 

By standardisation and simplified practice the Commission 
expected to save $10,000,000,000 annually. Standardisation has 
been applied not only to materials, processes, equipment and 
specifications, but also to methods and organisation, to ‘ safety ’ 
devices, technical nomenclature and traffic regulations. By its 
application to every item in the factory a unit of performance 
has been created, whereby each workman’s productivity is 
measured and his wage rate fixed. Simplified practice has 
produced an astonishing diminution in varieties of manufactured 
goods. In 1926 the industrial groups agreed to a long list of 
reductions in the types of the chief articles in common use, 
such as : 


Type of Article. Reduction of Kinds. 
Beds, springs, and mattresses . é . from 78to 4 
Hotel china ware . i : ‘ , » 700 ,, 160 
Rough and smooth faced bricks ‘ ‘ 75» 2 
Hot water storage tanks . ‘ \ P 120,, 14 
Grocers’ paper bags ‘ : ‘ . 6280 ,, 4700 
Milk bottles and caps. ; 4 : 49 » 4 

Vor, CV—No. 624 Q 
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Mass production is usually regarded as the salient feature of 
American industry, yet its operation covers only half of the 
workers. According to the Census of Manufacturers of 1923 
there were in the United States 196,309 factories employing 
8,778,308 workers. Half of these were employed in establish- 
ments of less than 1000 hands. In 1926 there were 300,000 small 
factories with an average of twenty employees. The advantages 
of mass production, when accompanied by high wages, are great 
and obvious. It gives large output, with low costs and conse- 
quently low prices. It secures to hundreds of thousands of 
unskilled workers a livelihood without arduous labour, and a 
volume of purchasing power which sustains the market for mass- 
produced commodities. Among its disadvantages must be 
reckoned the elimination of the skilled worker—a suppression of 
human intelligence which involves the waste of a peculiarly 
valuable element in industry. 

American economic and social conditions are peculiarly 
favourable to successful mass production. Cheap capital is 
essential. A huge and continuous supply of standardised 
articles calls for a huge and continuous demand from consumers 
with standardised tastes. Both these requirements America has 
hitherto been able to provide. Her 120,000,000 inhabitants 
still have, on the whole, the uniform and uncritical standards 
natural to a new civilisation; but there is a rapidly growing 
demand for the variety and quality of goods furnished by the 
best workmanship of Western Europe. 

In every country of the world, uniformity precedes individuality of 
taste. It remains to-be seen whether the finishing industries in the U.S., 
once individual taste has been created, will break away from the combines, 
owing to their need of greater freedom of movement than can be given 
within so large a framework.1 

Through mass production the American manufacturer sought 
to make supply equal demand. In many departments of industry 
he has over-shot the goal, and is now confronted with the more 
difficult problem of making demand equal supply. There is 
irrefutable evidence that coal mining is suffering severely, and 
agriculture considerably, from over-production. Hints of the 
same trouble reach us with regard to other big industries. In 
1923, and in the early months of 1924 and 1925, iron and steel 
and the building trades were suffering from depression, attributed 
to over-production. The oil industry, despite the great increase 
in the consumption of its products, tells the same story. Since 
1926 ‘ slack business ’ has prevailed in the New England textile 
establishments to such an extent that many of them have migrated 


+ Report presented to the International Economic Conference at Geneva, 
1927. 
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to the Southern States, where ‘ poor white’ labour is cheap and 
unorganised, and less haulage of raw material necessary. 

Distribution is therefore tending to displace production as 
the paramount problem of industrial America. Strenuous efforts 
are being made to increase exports, and associations of producers 
for export purposes have been exempted by recent legislation from 
the limitations imposed upon ‘ combines’ by the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Acts. How largely America’s huge output was, till quite 
lately, absorbed in the home market is shown by the disparity 
between the amount produced and the amount sent overseas. 
Only 6°5 per cent. of the 2,175,000 motors and only 2-2 per cent. 
of the boots and shoes produced in the first half of 1926 were 
exported, but since then the situation has greatly changed. The 
chairman of the General Motors Export Company, who has 
recently returned from a business tour in Europe, states that the 
export of cars has increased enormously during the last two years. 
He considers that America has only just begun to tap European 
markets, and that great developments are to be expected in the 
immediate future. 

A second result of America’s growing need of markets is a 
great development of salesmanship. In 1850 80 per cent. of 
the adult working population were engaged in making and only 
20 per cent. in selling. By 1920 there were 50 per cent. in each 
class, and the proportion of sellers is still increasing. Advertising 
absorbs millions of dollars, employs over 700,000 men, and fills 
from half to two-thirds of the pages of magazines and newspapers. 
House-to-house canvassing is said to be increasing by 20 per cent: 
every year. Harvard provides courses of lectures on salesman- 
ship. (It is noteworthy that the British Board of Education has 
lately appointed a Committee on Education for Salesmanship. 
We may live to see Oxford follow Harvard’s example.) 

As supply increasingly tends to outstrip demand, and American 
producers are increasingly impelled to dragoon the public into 
wishing to buy what they wish to sell, modes of salesmanship 
become more highly organised, far-reaching, and amazing. 

In the vivid and scathing pages of two American authors * 
we read of the smart young ‘ contact men ’ who at social functions 
turn conversation casually to some brand of face-cream or 
cigarettes ; of the ‘closing men’ who follow hard upon their 
heels ; of the ‘ sucker lists’ of people who, suffering from certain 
diseases, are probable purchasers of certain remedies, or, being 
about to marry, have children, or die, will need furniture, cradles, 
or coffins. Frenzied efforts to make men ‘ flower conscious,’ 
refrigerator, straw hat or tooth-paste ‘ conscious,’ have produced 

* Your Money’s Worth: A Study in the Waste of the Consumer's Dollar, 
Stuart Chase and F. J. Schlink. (Jonathan Cape: London, 1927.) 

Q2 
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a new and rapidly growing system of co-operative or national 
publicity which is proving highly effective. The maker of tooth- 
paste no longer pushes his own wares. He joins a confederation 
of tooth-paste makers, who have sunk their natural rivalry ina 
joint campaign to persuade the public that tooth-paste of any 
brand is better worth buying than anything else. 

Modern American methods of intensified salesmanship, 
however distasteful to the fastidious, appear to achieve their 
object, and are being pursued with characteristically American 
energy. ‘ ‘‘ Wewhohave to bring in business, must get out before 
the beloved customer and shout, search, halloo, promise, concede, 
coax, be funny, coo, thump, seek, knock, punch, and ge¢ the 
order... .” Thus a New York advertising agency announces 
its mission. Whatever one may think of the social effect, there 
is no question but that the technique is magnificent ; the orders 
are secured ; the sales curves rise.’ * 

Instalment buying, another weapon of salesmanship, has 
reached extraordinary dimensions in the United States, where, 
as early as 1924, 16 per cent. of retail trade was effected by this 
method. Instalment buying induces people to purchase what 
they cannot immediately pay for by extending credit for a 
particular purpose to those who cannot obtain general credit, 
Such credit is usually given for one year, and the amount of 
outstanding debt was recently estimated at about 5,000,000/, 
Most of this sum was owed for motors, of which about 75 per cent. 
are bought by instalment purchase at prices about 12 per cent. 
above cash cost. The risk of non-payment is usually divided 
among three parties—the dealer, the buyer, and one of the 
numerous guarantee firms which have sprung into being for this 
pu . 
Bad debt losses have hitherto been very small. The General 
Motors Acceptance Corporation between its foundation in 1915 
and October 1926 bought consumers’ obligations to the value of 
over $819,000,000, upon which the credit loss was only one- 
seventh of I per cent. ; but the period covered was one of excep- 
tional prosperity. Instalment buying, when applied to long- 
lived commodities, may be regarded as a form of saving, but the 
system has spread to ephemeral purchases, such as clothes and 
furniture. In the event of prolonged industrial depression the 
vast indebtedness of so large a number of poor persons might 
obviously have disastrous results. 

‘ Obsolescence ’ is rapidly becoming the most effective instru- 
ment of the American salesman. He is no longer satisfied with 
persuading the man who has no car to buy one, or the man who 
has one car to buy a second by instalment payments. By the 

* Ibid. 
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ery of ‘ obsolescence’ he induces the purchaser of a 1927 model 
to discard it, perhaps before the purchase is completed, for a 
1928 model, even though the earlier car may be absolutely new 
and in all essentials identical with the later one. . Appeals to the 
love of novelty—always effective in such industries as clothing 
and house decoration—are being pressed home with great effect 
in every branch of industry. By means of the smallest possible 
superficial change the very newest type is pushed upon the 
public. So far has this procedure been carried in the case of 
motors that cars in good condition are frequently dumped upon 
building sites, broken up, and dug into the foundations of new 
houses. 

Intensified salesmanship has unfortunately a tendency to 
defeat its own object, since there is inherent incompatibility 
between the requirements of large-scale production and those 
of large-scale distribution. The millions of uniform articles 
produced by continuous mass production can be unloaded only at 
a low price; but publicity and agency charges are so heavy, 
and increase so rapidly with every increase in the volume of 
goods to be thrust on the market, that the retail price is forced 
up to a point often many times greater than its manufactured 
cost. 

Obsolescence strikes at the roots of mass production. The 
enormous demand created by this factor of salesmanship is 
naturally a demand for novelties, and therefore cannot be satisfied 
by the continuous large output of standardised articles, by which 
mass production reaches its best results. Obsolescence demands, 
on the contrary, small supplies of constantly varying commodities, 
since what is in fashion to-day will be out of fashion to-morrow, 
The manufacturer can only meet this kind of demand by frequent 
changes of plant and processes, and is moreover debarred from 
advantageous advance buying of raw material, since he is unable 
to forecast his requirements. 

Mr. Paul M. Mazur, a partner in one of the leading private 
banks of New York, in his book on American Prosperity * deals 
fully and clearly with the antagonism between mass production 
and obsolescence. ‘ Mass production, on the one hand,’ he writes, 
‘must live, and obsolescence, on the other, will live. It can be 
expected, therefore, that the conflict between them will continue, 
and everything will therefore depend upon intelligent com- 
promise.” Until 1926 mass production was all-important, but 
now style and obsolescence are seen to be equally vital. Mr. 
Mazur contrasts ‘ Fordism’ with the line taken by the General 
Motors Corporation, of which he says: ‘Its sales policy has 


* American Prosperity: Its Causes and Consequences, Paul M. Mazur. 
(Jonathan Cape: London, 1928.) 
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equalled in importance the factory demands for economy and 
continuous production schedules.’ The attainment of equilibrium 
between the value of economical production and the probable 
cost of selling that production will be, he considers, one of the 
outstanding problems of the American business man during the 
next decade. 

Industrial relations in the United States, whether between 
competing producers, between management and staff in individual 
factories, or between organised labour and capital, are very 
different from those that prevail in Great Britain. Among 
manufacturers competition and co-operation walk hand in hand. 
Trade rivals unite in groups for joint publicity and joint research, 
and the results of such research are usually disclosed freely to 
outsiders. ‘Industry,’ said Lord /Melchett in his presidential 
address to the Institute of Fuel last November, ‘ benefits in 
America by a far franker interchange of views and information 
than is the case in this country.’ What is known as ‘ swapping 
information ’ seems to be the common custom. One manufacturer 
will visit a rival making the same goods in the same town to 
inspect and discuss his books, plant, and processes. Each 
apparently recognises that he has more to gain than to lose by 
treating business as a game to be played with all cards on the 
table. 

In the factory the works manager plays so important a part 
that Mr. Hoover discerns a tendency for management to dominate 
ownership. This office was created in the early days of mass 
production to foster those personal relations which had existed 
between owner and workpeople in small private works, but could 
not be maintained by boards of directors, or even by a managing 
director, in large establishments. The works manager spends 
his whole time in the factory, and is responsible for plant, office 
equipment and methods, stores, sanitation, for the prevention of 
fires, accidents and waste—for everything except finance. He 
appoints and dismisses workmen, and is blamed for discontent 
among them. The first works managers were men of the same 
class as the employees. They mixed freely with them, and usually 
surrounded themselves with their own friends. They were 
without technical as opposed to general business ability. 

The type of works manager is changing, and management 
has become a distinct profession. There are schools of manage- 
ment in which instruction is given in such subjects as factory 
cost accounting, wage payment plans, steam loss, store-keeping, 
and employee representation schemes. In large establishments 
there will probably be a special ‘ personal relations’ manager. 
Works managers receive large salaries, with some form of bonus 
for conspicuous success. Their powers and status exceed those 
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of any intermediary between owners and workpeople in British 


factories. na 

Workmen’s councils, like the works manager, are an outcome 
of the great commercial value attached by American industrialists 
to happy relations in the factory. By \providing a means of 
contact, discussion, and collective bargaining they have proved 
highly successful in promoting good feeling, and consequently 
increased productivity. There were in 1926 913 such councils, 
involving 1,369,078 workers. They are chiefly to be found in 
non-union industries and in large establishments. They concern 
themselves chiefly with welfare, safety, grievances, and various 
forms of benefit. Questions of hours and wages are dealt with 
by union negotiation where unions exist, and are otherwise 
arbitrarily settled by the employer. 

By means of workmen’s councils, of infinite variety in scope 
and organisation, sick pay, free holidays, pensions, life insurance, 
stock-holding by the workmen, and, to a small extent, profit- 
sharing have been arranged in individual factories. Such 
benefits, provided sometimes on a contributory basis, but usually 
by the employer alone, naturally make for harmonious relations, 
and compensate to some degree for the lack of ‘ social services ’ 
provided in less individualistic countries. It must, however, 
be remembered that councils instituted and financed by the 
employer can be wound up at his discretion, and that benefits 
would probably cease in a time of trade depression. This weak- 
ness in schemes of employee representation is frequently pointed 
out by trade union leaders, who complain also that such schemes, 
while weakening and to some extent supplanting unions, cannot 
fulfil their functions, since the councils have no external support 
or independent funds. Opposition is, however, confined to cases 
where the union is not recognised. Workmen’s councils are 
approved by trade unionism so long as they exist side by side 
with the unions, and the improvement which they have effected 
is freely admitted. 

American trade unionism, which has always held that high 
production accompanied by high wages is in the best interests 
of the workers, regards the employer as a potential ally rather 
than as an enemy. Its declared policy is: ‘ to collaborate with 
employers for the increase of production, whilst securing for 
labour a fair share of the results of that increase.’ Of late years 
organised labour has adopted an increasingly conciliatory attitude 
towards capital. The sanctity of contracts is upheld; strikes 
are discouraged ; stoppage of work pending the settlement of 
disputes is forbidden. 

I am confident [says Mr. Green, president of the American Federation 
ef Labour) that we can minimise industrial controversy through a proper 
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regard and recognition of the rights of both employers and employees, 
. . - Supplementing the recognition of these simple rights must come 
understanding, co-operation, and the manifestation of a mutuality of 
interest in the management and conduct of industry. 


In pursuance of this policy American trade unions have 
extended their activities into new fields, and now concern them- 
selves with the manifold problems of production and distribution, 
This is done by small local unions with regard to individual 
factories, and by the large organisations with regard to the whole 
craft or industry which they represent. They formulate sugges- 
tions. Some of the larger unions have their own research boards, 
which supply valuable reports to the managers of ‘ closed shops,’ 
The unions strive by every means to increase production and 
lessen costs, always insisting, however, that the profits of industry 
must be shared with the workers, and that lower costs are not to 
be sought through reduction of wages. 

These activities of the unions have naturally strengthened 
their claim and their desire for a responsible share in the organisa- 
tion of industry, and have thus led to union—management 
co-operation. Nearly a quarter of American industry is now 
covered by schemes of union-management co-operation, and 
with the happiest results. The standards which they have 
created in particular instances tend to become general. The 
union leaders maintain that such co-operation should not be 
confined to the relations between management and men, but must 
be regarded as also concerning the owners and the public. There 
is evidence to show that this Utopian state of affairs is really 
being attained in some large industries. 

Schemes of union-management co-operation vary greatly 
in constitution and powers. The Printers’ International. Joint 
Conference Council, for instance, is composed of representatives 
of the Printers’ League of America and of the four chief printers’ 
trade unions. Its object is ‘ to promote the spirit of co-operation, 
and to deal with the problems of the industry in a way to ensure 
the protection of the interests of all concerned.’ The council 
forms a court of appeal on wages and other disputed points, 
and. also deals with legislation, standardisation, methods, and 
machinery, giving due weight to the opinions and experience of 
the workmen. 

‘The Glenwood experiment,’ another variety of union- 
management co-operation, was initiated in the Glenwood shops 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railway at Pittsburgh by an agree- 
ment between the railway company and the railway employees’ 
section of the American Federation of Labour. In 1923, after 
two years of industrial friction, the unions suggested the formation 
of a joint organisation which, whilst ignoring wages and other 
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gibjects usually dealt with between unions and employers, 
should work for stabilisation and increased production. They 
demanded, as a preliminary condition, full recognition of the 
unions and an equitable division of any increase in profits. The 
‘experiment ’ worked so admirably that a similar course has been 
followed by five other large railways, including the Canadian 
National Railway System. 

Machinery for conciliation and arbitration in the United 
States is much less complete and authoritative than it is in Great 
Britain. Settlements are frequently made by agreement between 
employers and unions, and sometimes also, in ‘open shops,’ 
under the auspices of works councils. The latter are, however, 
limited and local, and are apt to break down in cases of extreme 
tension. Most of the forty-eight States have made statutory 
provision for intervention in industrial disputes, but except in 
New York and Massachusetts this has fallen into abeyance. 
Action by the Federal Government, except where expressly 
authorised, as by the Railway Act of 1926, is held by the States 
to be an unconstitutional infringement of their rights. Con- 
versely, action on the part of individual States may be vetoed by 
the Federal Government as interference with the rights of the 
American citizen. 

This conflict of constitutional authorities impedes also the 
enactment and the enforcement of other industrial legislation, 
so that in all such matters as Factory Acts, and inspection, 
pensions, and the hours and conditions of labour of men, women, 
and children, there are the widest differences among the different 
States. Forty-two have some form of workmen’s compensation ; 
three provide old age pensions; six forbid the employment of 
children under sixteen in factories, and seven under fifteen. 
There is no national provision of poor relief, sick pay, or unem- 
ployment insurance. 

Investigations into American industrialism are much 
hampered by the lack of trustworthy and clearly presented 
statistics. Hourly wage rates, for instance, are quoted, usually 
as an evidence of prosperity in a given industry, without informa- 
tion as to the number of hours per day, days per week, or weeks per 
year that are normally worked. There are no official statistics of 
unemployment, but the president of the International Association 
of Machinists stated at their annual conference in 1926 that there 
were 3,000,000 unemployed and 2,000,000 intermittently employed 
industrial workers in the United States. Other authorities give 
the number of normally unemployed in the building industries 
as over 25 percent. Clothing workers are said to be out of work 
for 31 per cent. and boot and shoe workers for 35 per cent. of the 
year. 
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Such figures, even if exaggerated, are a spot upon the dazzling 
sun of American prosperity. And there are others. The coal 
industry, though temporarily stimulated by the British coal strike, 
has long been depressed, and the reports of investigators reveal 
a profoundly unsatisfactory state of affairs. Sir Leo Chiozza 
Money wrote in 1926: 


The Report of the United States Coal Commission issued in 1925 was 
a revelation of continuing waste and disorder, resulting in grave social 
distress. -. Many of the mine-owners have’ failed to exhibit the 
enlightened self-interest which has appeared in much of American industry 
in recent years. There are so many mine-owners in America that their 
unco-ordinated struggle to find a market results in the superfluous working 
of hundreds of mines, with consequent under-employment for an unneces- 
sarily large mining population, and serious waste of capital and coal. 


Agriculture, which employs nearly one-third of the whole popula- 
tion of America, has long suffered from over-production and 
falling prices. Mr. Hoover, addressing the United States Chamber 
of Commerce in 1926 under the heading ‘ Element of Disorganisa- 
tion in some Industries,’ stated that the agricultural industry 
in many important branches had not kept pace in increasing 
standards of living with the workers and managers of other 
businesses. Agriculture remained their most difficult economic 
problem. 

Despite certain weak points, however, the growth, the magni- 
tude, and the prosperity of American industrialism are amazing, 
During the ten years ending in 1927 the value of manufactured 
products increased by 149 per cent., and the amount paid in 
wages—to only 25 per cent. more workers—by 175 per cent. 
The recent slight fall in wages has been accompanied by a con- 
siderably greater fall in prices, so that the purchasing power of 
the people continues to grow. Savings bank deposits increased 
from $8,548,000,000 to $23,134,000,000, and the number of 
depositors from 11,000,000 to 44,000,000, between 1913 and 1925. 
The membership of building and loan societies more than trebled 
during the same period. 

Dr. Alberto Pirelli, president of the International Chamber 
of Commerce, addressing the board of directors of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, said that 


The United States now contained 6 per cent. of the world’s population, 
but 80 per cent. of the automobiles, 60 per cent. of the telephones and 
telegraphs, and 33 per cent. of the railways, and the country consumed 
35 per cent. of the electric power produced in the world. Its exports had 
increased by one billion dollars in five years, and in volume by 40 per cent. 

With 6 per cent. of the world’s area, the United States produced 70 
per cent. of the oil, 60 per cent. of the wheat and cotton, 50 per cent. of 
the copper and pig iron, and 40 per cent. of the lead and coal. The pur- 
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chasing power of its 120 millions was greater than that of the 500 millions 
of Europeans, and much greater than that of a thousand million Asiatics.§ 


The septennial ‘ slump’ expected by students of trade cycles in 
1928 did not take place, and American industrialists appear to 
anticipate a continuance of their present prosperity. A note of 
misgiving is, however, sometimes to be heard. Continued 
prosperity is to be achieved only by a strenuous speeding-up of 
the methods of production and distribution and an ever fiercer 
competition in domestic and world markets. 

The author of American Prosperity, after likening post-war 
Europe to a hungry man who has tightened his belt to the first 
hole, writes of his own country : 

“ Meanwhile America has loosened the belt. Her problem therefore, 
so far as it affects a majority of the people, really lies in filling the maw to 
fit the belt, and not in drawing in the belt to fit a shrinking waistline. 
American industry, in other words, has the odd problem of feeding those 
who are not hungry; of clothing those who are already warmly clad. 
Her problem may therefore seem to be a ‘high grade worry’ indeed ; 
but actually it is a very serious matter. The. factory system, which is 
built to produce millions, depends upon those millions for profits. A 
telatively small decrease in production, it should be clear to all, measures, 
not the difference between excess profits and big profits, but the entire 
difference between profit and loss. It isa difficult problem we are facing 
unique in history. 


ELEANOR S. SYMES. 


5 The Times, November 21, 1928. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE HEADMASTERS’ 
CONFERENCE 


THE request that I should write an article on this subject suggests 
the existence of a suspicion that the Conference does not at 
present perform all that might be expected of it. I must confess 
that I share that suspicion. Whether it is seemly for a junior 
member of the Conference to voice such a suspicion in public is a 
point about which I feel more doubtful. But at any rate it can 
do no harm. 

As a social event the annual meeting of the Conference is 
delightful. It is usually held at one of the large public schools 
in pleasant surroundings and amid bounteous hospitality. There 
is always an excellent dinner, and the evening is spent happily in 
renewing old acquaintanceships and making new ones. Every- 
one is in a good temper. The newcomer is welcomed ; he meets 
the great men of the profession. He can learn something of the 
ideas of men not only of larger experience, but of different 
experience in a great variety of schools. Unfortunately this 
social function, for which some of the members have to come a 
very long way, is, though delightful, very brief. The whole 
Conference, including meetings, only lasts for twenty-four hours. 
Nor can this period very well be extended so long as the Con- 
ference persists in its curious determination to hold its meeting 
in the very short period between the end of the Michelmas Term 
and Christmas Day. There are usually some headmasters who 
cannot get to the Conference at all because their schools have not 
yet broken up. Others cannot arrive in time for the proceed- 
ings on the opening afternoon ; others leave before the concluding 
proceedings on the following morning. Hardly any have time 
to explore at all thoroughly the school they have come so far to 
see. No one seems to know why the meeting is held at this 
curious season. Unkind critics say that the members wish to 
get to Switzerland as quickly as possible. But headmasters do 
not go to Switzerland at this time in great numbers. They prefer 
to spend their holidays away from their pupils. 

Even so, there may be something to be said for a social 
function at that time of year. The Christmas spirit is in the air. 
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But there is nothing to be said for holding a serious educational 
conference at a time which is the worst in the whole year for 
travelling, is often the worst for weather, and is one of the three 
occasions in the year when a headmaster is exhausted both in 
mind and body and cannot have had any opportunity to study 
in advance the business of the Conference. Most of us sit there 
puffing our pipes, tired but comfortable, and only too thankful 
that there are a few protagonists who do the talking, their 
energies unaffected by the strain of a long term, and their 
enthusiasm for discussing educational problems undimmed by 
the near approach of Christmas. An alteration of the time of 
the annual meeting would add to its value as a serious educational 
conference. But it would not remove all grounds for criticism. 
Other causes have taken from the Conference a good deal of 
its former prestige and usefulness. 

The Conference had its origin in a small informal meeting of 
headmasters held in 1869, before the day of educational associa- 
tions. Its possibilities for usefulness were soon evident, and it 
was joined one by one by the headmasters of those schools which, 
in spite of logic and letters to the Press, are still popularly known 
asthe public schools. It met primarily to discuss the domestic 
problems of those schools. No one has ever succeeded in defining 
this type of school very clearly, and the Conference has never 
had any very exact criterion of membership. Certain general 
instructions are given to the committee of the Conference, and 
the committee elect. The Conference grew, and as it grew 
schools of a rather different type were included. Close association 
with Oxford and Cambridge has always been regarded as the 
chief qualification, and since 1869 a number of schools of 
various types have begun to send a fair number of boys as scholars 
and exhibitioners to the old universities. The headmasters of 
some of these were in time admitted to the Conference, though 
they are not public schools in the popularly accepted sense. 

In 1891 a new society of headmasters was founded—the 
Incorporated Association of Headmasters, open to the head- 
masters of all public secondary schools. This Association grew 
and prospered. It is now five times as large as the Conference, 
and is the natural body to discuss general questions connected 
with secondary education. All members of the Conference are 
now qualified for membership of the Association, and the great 
majority belong to it. 

It might have been expected that the development of the 
Association would lead either to the complete amalgamation of 
the two bodies or to the restriction of membership of the 
Conference to the headmasters of those schools which have to 
handle certain peculiar problems (the public schools in the 
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popular sense). But things do not happen that way in England, 
Amalgamation, at any rate, has often been discussed, but it has 
never been, nor is it likely to be, carried out. Membership of 
the Conference, so far from being reduced, has in recent years 
been very considerably increased. Even in the last ten years it 
has risen (exclusive of overseas members) from 122 to 147. The 
Conference is in consequence neither one thing nor the other, 
It is not wide enough to speak for secondary education ‘as 
a whole. It is too wide to represent adequately those schools 
which are concerned with the private preparatory schools, the 
common entrance examination and entrance scholarships—which 
send the majority of their university students to Oxford and 
Cambridge (as commoners as well as scholars) ; which have the 
special problems of finance, interior economy and health which 
arise in boarding schools, and which have to face, and will have 
to face still more in the future, the peculiar difficulties of those 
schools which are free from all outside financial control. 

It is most unfortunate that membership of the Conference 
has come to be regarded as giving a school a superior social status, 
There ar> even schools which state on their prospectus that the 
headmaster is a member of the Conference. It is this membership 
which usually gives a school a place in the Public Schools’ Year- 
Book, and by many people this year-book is supposed to give a 
list of the superior schools. So long as this is the case any 
material change in the composition of the Conference is impossible 
and the Conference itself will continue to be too self-conscious, 
and a little too anxious that the world should know who belongs 
to it and who does not. In some quarters the Conference is 
suspected of snobbery, and representatives of the larger schools, 
in their desire to show that they are not guilty of this charge, 
have sometimes exhibited a too sensitive conscience. They have 
tried to show their belief that all secondary schools have common 
interests by encouraging the Conference to discuss not only 
general educational problems, which are naturally apt to be 
discussed at all educational meetings, but even those problems 
which are only the concern of the grant-aided schools. There 
was, for instance, recently a long discussion on the number 
of free places which should be allowed in such schools—a 
subject which cannot by any stretch of the imagination be 
regarded as really the concern of the Conference. For the 
same reason the Conference has been shy of devoting too much 
time to those problems which only concern the smaller body of 
schools, and has shrunk from passing resolutions which might 
in any sense be regarded as class-conscious or snobbish. In 
recent years the proportion of the Conference’s time devoted to 
the discussion of subjects which would be more appropriately 
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discussed by the Association has tended to increase, It is very 
creditable, but it has very much reduced the usefulness of the 
Conference. 

The schools represented at the Conference are so varied in 
their interests and in the problems which they have to face that 
it is extremely difficult to pass resolutions which are applicable 
to all of them. A general discussion would consequently often 
be more valuable than the passing of a resolution. But un- 
fortunately the years during which the Conference has become 
so varied have been the years during which the conference habit 
has spread over the country and attracted much attention in the 
Press. Nearly all the business of the Conference takes the form 
of adopting resolutions. These resolutions are usually, even at 
their birth, of a very general type, but by the time the Conference 
has taken them to pieces and moved amendments and riders 
they are often nothing at all except vague general expressions. 
Much time is devoted to the wording of the resolutions, but when 
once a resolution is passed (usually either unanimously or 
nem. con.) it tends to be forgotten, and it is difficult to find that 
the resolutions passed by the Conference have much effect on 
the subsequent educational history of the country. It would 
surely be a good thing if rather less attention were paid to the 
formalities of debate and rather more to the practical needs of 
schools. As it is, members of the Conference seem to have ceased 
to feel bound to carry out resolutions for which they have voted, 
orto take the decisions of the Conference very seriously. A few 
years ago the Conference decided (nem. con.) that it is desirable 
that some systematic teaching on the subject of hygiene should 
form part of the instruction of every boy during his time at school. 
How many of those who voted for this have really made any 
serious effort to carry it out ? This was a small matter—in itself, 
perhaps, unimportant ; but it was typical of much that the Con- 
ference does, and the objection to passing cheerfully resolutions 
of this sort without intending to put them into practice is that 
the Conference loses its conscience and its respect for its own 
decisions. The Conference passes some resolutions which are of 
adisciplinary character, and with these it is obviously essential, 
if the Conference is to be treated seriously at all, that they should 
be loyally carried out by every member. But that does not 
happen. The Conference has, to take one instance, passed various 
tesolutions about participation in athletic competitions for 
public school boys. There is no need to argue here whether these 
tesolutions have been wise or not. But such as they are, they 
ought to be obeyed. They are, in practice, openly broken, and . 
nothing happens to the members of the Conference who break 
them. This tends to make the Conference ridiculous. 
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The Press is admitted to that part of the business of the 
Conference which is described as public business. This has not 
always been the case, and it seems to be a great mistake. Itis 
true that if all the proceedings were private the Conference would 
not be able to keep itself in the public eye, and the Association 
would come more and more to be regarded as the body which 
officially represented secondary schools. But would this so 
greatly matter? The reports of the Conference which appear in 
the Press are inevitably incomplete, and often give a wrong 
impression. In the provincial papers they usually appear under 
sensational headlines which appeal to the popular tendency to 
regard headmasters, like mothers-in-law and policemen, as proper 
subjects for humour. Even the serious, but critical, corre- 
spondence which annually appears in The Times after the Con- 
ference has met does not add to the reputation of the Conference, 
and is usually based on a complete misunderstanding of what has 
been said. It would surely be better for a statement to be 
issued to the Press at the end of the meeting. This was once the 
practice. The Press did not give any prominence to it, but that 
was surely much healthier than the prominence which is at 
present given to any remark at the Conference which can be 
turned into a sensational headline. 

I have described some of the failings of the Conference as it 
now is. These may be illustrated from the two items of business 
in the recent Conference which attracted most attention in the 
Press. One of them was the discussion on the common entrance 
examination. This discussion acquired a certain piquancy from 
the prominence which the subject had lately received in the 
Press. The reporters sat up and took notice: here and now this 
problem would at last be solved. But it was not solved. After 
various discussions about the wording of the motions and riders 
and amendments, certain resolutions were passed to which 
nobody could possibly take exception, and which are unlikely to 
be of much help to any preparatory schoolmaster, or to lead to 
any alteration in the procedure of any of the public schools 
whose headmasters voted on them. The common entrance 
examination has its faults. The recent discussion in the Press 
showed that the arrangements for passing boys from preparatory 
into public schools are not generally regarded as satisfactory. 
But every headmaster must know, in his heart of hearts, that the 
common entrance examination is not the root cause of the trouble, 
which lies much deeper. First, there is the undeniable fact that, 
at present, more boys wish to enter most of the schools than 
there is room for. Some system of selection must be used, and 
whatever the system is, those who are refused will be dissatisfied. 
This fact was pointed out, but the discussion went on without 
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gecognising it. Secondly, in many cases the public schools have 
the most haphazard system of registering boys’ names, and it iis 
often extremely difficult for a parent to know whether his son’s 
name has been definitely accepted for a school or not. The 
parent takes the obvious course of entering his son for several 
schools. This adds to the confusion. It is unlikely that the 
public schools would agree to adopt a uniform method of registra- 
tion, but the present chaos could certainly be made less chaotic. 
That is just the sort of point which the Headmasters’ Conference 
ought to deal with, and on which it ought to confer with the 
Association of Preparatory Schools. Thirdly—and this I think 
is most important of all—the preparatory school headmasters, 
with few exceptions, are unable to offer to their assistant-masters 
sufficient attractions to make good men undertake the work of 
teaching in these schools. Most educational problems are really 
concerned with the personality of the teacher, though at the 
Conference we are always trying to avoid that issue and to discuss 
curricula and syllabus and examinations. During the discussion 
on the common entrance examination the weakness of much 
preparatory school teaching was several times mentioned, but no 
suggestion was made for a remedy, nor are the resolutions which 
were passed likely to provide one. The Conference would be 
doing much more useful work if in private, and in consultation 
with the preparatory schools, it would make a serious effort 
to solve this really serious problem. If it is not solved, the type 
of education provided by the private preparatory schools in 
preparing boys for the public schools is bound to break down. 
No alteration in the common entrance examination could prevent 
this, and to abolish the examination would be fatal at a time when 
every incentive is needed to encourage a high standard of work 
in the preparatory schools. 

Then there was a discussion on the report of the Committee 
on Religious Instruction. I do not wish to criticise this in many 
ways admirable report, but there are two points in it which 
illustrate what has been said above. The report begins by 
emphasising the fact that the great ‘ difference of type, character 
and internal arrangements of schools make it useless to draw up a 
detailed syllabus.’ When pressed to produce a syllabus for next 
year members of the Committee repeated this argument. It is 
obviously impossible to draw up a syllabus which could be 
carried out in all secondary schools of every type, but it would 
surely be possible to draw one up for the public schools in the 
narrower sense. Such a syllabus is probably not really wanted, 
but the discussion of it drew attention to the lack of uniformity 
in the Conference schools. 

The ‘other point concerns the teachers of divinity. a 
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they are the real problem. Schools would not have much 
difficulty about deciding when to teach the Old Testament and 
when the New if headmasters had under them a considerable 
body of assistant-masters who found themselves able to teach 
this subject with confidence and enthusiasm. It is very un- 
fortunate that the staffs of most public schools lack teachers of 
this type in any number. This educational problem, like almost 
all others, comes back to the personality of the teacher. The 
Committee recognised this, and considered the ‘ two qualifications 
of a teacher to be first, that he should profess and call himself a 
Christian, and secondly, that he should be prepared to equip 
himself for his task by a reasonable course of study, such as is 
given by the Board of Education, the Biblical Vacation term, 
and the Divinity Lectures Committee.’ No one will dispute that 
it is most desirable that teachers of divinity should equip them- 
selves in this way. But are they really going to do it? How 
many of the headmasters who voted for the acceptance of this 
report really intend to put pressure on their assistant-masters 
to take the course recommended? Most headmasters teach 
divinity themselves. Some are qualified to do this; others are 
not. Will those who lack this qualification, but voted for the 
acceptance of the report, have qualified themselves before the 
next meeting of the Conference by attending vacation courses in 
this subject ? I may be wrong, but I suspect that very few will 
do this. Is it surprising that headmasters are sometimes accused 
of being bumbugs ? 

These criticisms have been aimed at the annual meeting of 
the Conference. In fairness it ought now to be added that the 
effective work of the Conference is mainly carried out by its 
committee. This committee is excellently chosen, and its 
members are almost invariably men of the highest ability. They 
meet regularly through the year, unhampered by excessive 
numbers or the presence of the Press. They act as the watch- 
dogs of the Conference. Individual headmasters can go to them 
with their legal or other difficulties: they carry out the instruc- 
tions of the Conference, whenever these are sufficiently explicit 
to make any action possible, and they prepare the business for 
the following year. They are, no doubt, restricted in many 
ways by the fact that they represent such a variegated electorate. 
Considering this, they are an admirable and valuable institu- 
tion. There are, too, a number of sub-committees which do 
excellent work in connexion with overseas settlements, the exami- 
nation of boys for the various military colleges, and similar 
problems. 

But what is to be the future of the Conference? The near 
future, at any rate, will be like the present. No big change is 
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likely to be made. To abolish the Conference would involve 
considerable legal difficulties, even if the Conference wanted to 
abolish itself, which it certainly does not. If the Conference were 
starting afresh it would probably limit its membership to a much 
smaller number of schools, but to reduce it to a smaller number is 
a difficult matter. It could only be done by not re-electing to 
membership the successors of certain present members. The 
committee would never take this bold step without an instruction 
from the Conference, and the Conference is not likely to give such 
an instruction. Though it would be logical, it would not be 
English. There is no chance of restricting the membership of 
the Conference so long as the idea prevails that membership gives 
a school a certain status, and that loss of membership would 
involve a loss of status. If, in the future, this can ever be done, 
it will be necessary to discover a more exact criterion of qualifica- 
tion for membership. There is only one such criterion. It 
would be necessary to insist that to qualify for membership a 
school must, in addition to what is required of it already, be free 
from all outside financial assistance, either from the State or 
local authorities. The restriction of membership to independent 
schools would halve the present membership of the Conference. 
A few schools would be left out which do meet the special prob- 
lems of the public schools; a few might be included which do 
not meet these problems. But this is the only cut-and-dried test 
which could be applied, and as time goes on the independent 
schools may need more and more to hang together. Until then 
the Conference will go on much as it is. There are indications 
that the annual meeting may for some of its business divide up 
into two separate bodies, the grant-aided schools holding one 
meeting, while the independent schools hold another. But this 
would be fatal to the social side of the annual meeting. Whether 
it happens or not, the Conference will probably, bit by bit, 
continue to lose prestige, for from the educational point of view 
it is an unreal Conference. 

The chief objection to abolishing the Conference (other than 
the legal difficulties) has always been that even if the Conference 
were abolished, something of the sort would have to be started in 
its place. That is true. But, though something of the sort 
would be started, it would be a much smaller body of the kind 
suggested above. Even if the Conference is not abolished it will, 
unless it is radically altered, still be necessary to start such a 
body. But the time is not yet ripe for this. The need will only 
be recognised when the present great boom in public school 
education receives a set-back, and the unendowed, independent 
schools have to face serious financial difficulties. How in the 
meantime are these schools to confer about the many problems 
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which vitally concern them, but which are not suited for detailed 
discussion at the Conference with its present constitution ? For 
there are many problems of this kind. 

(1) The great problem of securing good teachers for prepara- 
tory schools has already been mentioned. There is no simple 
solution. The finance of preparatory school education will have 
to be thrashed out fearlessly and thoroughly. 

(2) It is, as I have hinted, most desirable that the public 
schools should improve their system of registering entries, and 
that the preparatory schools should co-operate. More candour 
and co-operation is required in all directions if this problem is to 
be solved. 

(3) There is the problem of public school entrance scholar- 
ships. The arrangements for these are as chaotic as were Oxford 
and Cambridge scholarship examinations at their worst, and they 
show even less consideration for the preparatory schools than 
the colleges used to show for the public schools. 

(4) There is the problem of dealing with the Oxford and 
Cambridge colleges, not only in the matter of their scholarship 
examinations, but in their entrance examinations, which have 
recently taken on new terrors and would seem to be arranged 
without any co-operation between colleges, and with little con- 
sideration for the problems of the schools which supply candi- 
dates. The formal passing of resolutions at the Conference 
will have no effect on Oxford and Cambridge colleges. Private 
negotiations carried out by a small and harmonious body might 
be effective. 

(5) Lastly, there are many problems in the public schools 
themselves which do not concern the general body of secondary 
schools. The problem, to take one instance, of the financial 
system of boarding-houses is one which concerns nearly every 
public school, and with regard to which many schools, at any 
rate, are not satisfied with existing arrangements. 

Problems such as these do not lend themselves to decision by 
resolution at a large meeting. It is not even desirable that all 
schools should solve them in the same way. But when many 
headmasters are faced with similar problems it must be a gain for 
them to be able to exchange experiences. There are cases 
(scholarships, for instance, and registration) where nothing can 
be done without some combination, and there are other obvious 
cases where unity is strength. Probably these problems will at 
first be discussed in an informal way. Schools whose headmasters 
belong to the committee of the Conference may well find that the 
meetings of that committee give them the opportunity for in- 
formal discussion which they require. But other schools will 
tend to construct informal committees of theirown. Already the 
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headmasters in some districts meet each other informally in this 
way. This movement is likely to extend. The headmasters of 
the public schools in one area will meet periodically at one of 
their schools, or at some central meeting place, where they can 
discuss the problems which really face them without thoughts of 
the Press and without the necessity of formal resolutions which 
have to be acceptable to schools of diverging interests. Finally, 
when the independence of the independent schools is threatened, 
a more formal association of the independent schools may arise. 
Meanwhile I hope I shall live to see the foundation of an informal 
gathering of the headmasters of public schools in the West of 
England, who will work confidingly and helpfully, not only with 
one another, but with the headmasters of the preparatory schools 
in the same area. 


N. WHATLEY. 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


NOISE AND HEARING 


In the Nineteenth Century and After for last.September Professor 
Spooner contributed an article on ‘ The Problem of Noise,’ and 
drew up a very comprehensive list of nuisances with all of which 
we are only too familiar. It is the purpose of this article to deal 
with noise in relation to the individual, and to account for the 
irritation and fatigue which the listener experiences. 

Lamb in his Essays of Elia has written a chapter on ‘ Ears’ 
which makes good reading. After making certain comments 
derogatory to music, he relates having deadened the pain suffered 
when sitting through an Italian opera by rushing into the noisiest 
places of the crowded streets to solace himself with sounds which 
he was not obliged to follow. This somewhat novel use of traffic 
noise indicates not merely an abnormal temperament, but also 
throws some light on the conditions of traffic in those days, for 
it is hardly conceivable that, despite his strong antipathy for 
music, Lamb would expose himself with positive relief to the 
distracting noises of our rattling and humming streets, noises 
which in his day he could characterise as ‘ honest common life 
sounds.’ 

But even if we cannot share his dislike to the measured malice 
of music, we can surely sympathise with him when he admits a 
constitutional susceptibility to noises: ‘ A carpenter’s hammer, 
in a warm summer noon, will put me into more than midsummer 
madness ’—such was Lamb’s comment on what he describes as 
‘ unconnected unset sounds.’ 

Why should the single insistent hammer have such devastat- 
ing effects on our famous essayist, when he could undergo with 
equanimity, and even positive pleasure, a battery of hammers 
and sounds caused by the ironshod hoofs of horses on the paved 
streets of old London? There is undoubtedly a reason for this 
phenomenon, and perhaps modern science will help to solve the 
problem. 

Certain kinds of annoyance there are from which Nature can 
protect us, but even our natural defences cannot withstand the 
shock excitation of a sudden noise. For Nature has a scheme of 
defence for the ear as well as for the eye. Just as the eye can 
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accommodate itself to some glaring tropical light to which it may 
be continually exposed, so the ear, by exposure to continuous 
loud sounds, can desensitise itself to make them even tolerable, 
although, when taken unawares, it finds itself completely un- 
ready to withstand an equal noise suddenly produced and as 
suddenly silenced. The din of a continuous heavy bombardment 
in the late war deadened our sense of hearing, but the sudden 
crack of an 18-pounder field-gun breaking through comparative 
silence proved to be more unnerving. It may be that the power 
of accommodation to these intense sound stimuli is attributable 
to physical causes, just as power of accommodation is exhibited 
to light stimuli by contraction of the pupil in the eye. Theories 
of hearing are so divergent that it is impossible as yet to speak 
authoritatively as to the exact process whereby the brain is 
defended from the strain of intense sounds. But that such 
defence exists is beyond question. How can a solution be afforded 
when so little is really known of the mechanism of the ear? 
Built into the skull, in close proximity to the brain, the secrets of 
the mechanism of the inner ear, that complicated snail-shell 
structure, are extremely well guarded. It has been well described 
by a celebrated French savant of the eighteenth century as ‘/e 
sanctuaire des sons.’ Experiments on the living ear are well-nigh 
impossible, and examination of the ear after death finds it in a 
condition wholly unlike that which might be expected when 
functioning as a living organ. A great deal of physiological work 
has been done on the ear after death. The value of this is well 
summed up by another French authority, Breschet: ‘ Le physio- 
logiste qui l'étude est comparable au cocher dans un ville qui 
connait fort bien les places, les rues, les passages, les murai.es et 
les maisons, mais ne sait pas qui les habite.’ 

That the ear should serve as an extremely beautiful piece of 
physical apparatus would seem to be clearly indicated. How 
else can one explain the marvellous complexity of the middle and 
the inner ear, so much mechanism to interpose between the sound 
disturbance entering the outer ear and those delicate nerve 
fibres which register the transmitted effect and pass it on to 
the brain ? 

This is not the place to describe in detail the ear’s wonderful 
anatomy—nor need one enter into the pros and cons of the 
various theories of listening. Many embittered arguments have 
been exchanged by the protagonists of the different theories. 
The most important differences arise as to the function of the ear — 
mechanism, one theory holding that here the sound is received 
and analysed, the opposing theory localising this discriminating 
power in the brain. The former theory is the more attractive 
to consider, and the truth of its assumptions must await that 
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confirmation or otherwise which the advance of science will 
inevitably bring. There will, however, be some advantage in 
speculating on the action of the delicate mechanism of the ear 
and in pointing out its capacity to modify and analyse the sound 
which it receives. That drumskin, outer boundary of the middle 
ear, no thicker than a piece of tissue paper, is a veritable dia- 
phragm acting as a telephone transmitter diaphragm would act, 
responding to the aerial vibrations in just such a way. The 
diaphragm is laden on its inner side with the anchorage of a chain 
of curiously shaped little bones, the other end of the chain termi- 
nating on another smaller diaphragm, partial boundary of the 
inner ear, within which such mysterious events take place. Does 
this loosely connected chain serve as the channel of sound to the 
inner ear? This again is a matter of controversy; but it is 
known that these small bones are kept in place by a series of 
muscles, capable of exerting force on the diaphragms at either 
end, undoubtedly affecting the tension under which the first 
diaphragm, the drumskin, is stretched. This is precisely one 
method by which a physicist would attempt to alter the sensi- 
tivity of that diaphragm to all disturbances outside. Or, 
alternatively, the diaphragm might be tightened by variations 
of internal air pressure—another mode of achieving the same 
result. 

The sensitivity of this diaphragm is constantly being altered 
by voluntary or involuntary means. The little cavity behind 
the diaphragm is connected to the outer air by a tube—the 
Eustachian tube, which opens into the roof of the mouth. When 
the tube is opened, which occurs in the act of swallowing, air 
pressures on both sides of the diaphragm are equalised, the 
diaphragm tension is released and is momentarily insensitive, so 
that we experience a temporary slight deafness. The moment 
the act of swallowing is completed the tube is closed, and in the 
act of closing compresses the air slightly, and the diaphragm is 
under slight tension and capable of normal listening. Again, 
when the individual employs a conscious effort in listening, the 
tension of the ear drum is increased by action of the small muscles 
operating the lever system of small bones. This action is volun- 
tary. If the listener yawns, perhaps through fatigue in conscious 
listening and with a feeling of boredom, certain other muscles 
are called into play, and the system works in such a manner that 
the diaphragm is under much greater tension. Here the 
diaphragm is desensitised by tightening it, and we get that 
deafness as we yawn which is so commonly observed. Some 
interesting work has been done by Secchi, who operated on the 
ear of a dog. He discovered that when the ear was subjected to 
sounds of graduated intensities the muscles in the middle ear 
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cavity contracted by reflex action, thereby imposing a graduated 

tension on the diaphragm, and of course at the same time in- 
creasing the internal pressure. The pressure, evidence of the 
constriction of the middle ear cavity, can therefore give an 
indication of the tension of the diaphragm—the louder the sound 
the greater the internal pressure, and so also the greater the 
tension. It is also interesting to note that intermittent noises 
repeated twenty, thirty, up to seventy times per minute obtain 
response of these reflex actions twenty, thirty and up to seventy 
times correspondingly, but from eighty and upwards such varia- 
tions are not produced. This mechanical adjustment of the 
diaphragm provides a possible explanation of the ear’s power to 
accommodate itself to very loud sounds, and will appeal to the 
physicist as employing a mechanical operation capable of explana- 
tion by well-known physical laws. 

It may only, of course, be a partial effect, for it is well known 
that the nerves which function in the inner ear—that seat of the 
organ of reception—will, if over-stimulated, suffer from fatigue 
and cease to transmit impressions. 

Now let us see what is the bearing of this upon the behaviour 
of the ear exposed to the noise of London traffic. It must be 
borne in mind that the noises to which we are normally exposed 
are not continuous, but increase and decrease with a more or less 
impulsive character. The ear, with its wonderful capacity of 
recording impressions, can deal with sounds corresponding to 
all displacements from 1 to 10,000,000 in magnitude. It can 
function with the hum of a mosquito or with the intense roar of a 
Trinity House siren. And so the ear, equipped with its accommo- 
dating mechanism, whatever that may be, will be continually 
adjusting itself to the varied outputs of the London traffic. Only 
when the intermittency of sound merges into more continuous 
noise can the accommodating mechanism seek rest. In the case 
of a dog’s ear this would require a frequency of loud sounds 
exceeding eighty per minute. No figure can as yet be quoted for 
the human ear, but it is certain that a somewhat similar pheno- 
menon is exhibited, and that, beyond a certain frequency of loud 
recurrent noises, the accommodation muscles cease to act. Even, 
therefore, if the mechanical apparatus of the middle ear deals 
with only a portion of the work of protecting us against undue 
strain, its continued activity for the normal intermittency of 
London traffic sounds will account for some of the fatigue which 
adds to our exhaustion after a busy day in the City. Now we 
can understand Lamb’s irritation with the unconnected unset 
sounds and can plead a greater irritation from a cause so mani- 
festly greater. The hammer strokes at noon become the bursts 
of intense noise from the passing vehicle, and the background of 
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silence is replaced by the general indefinable din of traffic more 
distant. 

For very loud sounds, like those experienced by a passenger 
in one of the civil aircraft, the accommodating apparatus is 
obviously set to minimum sensitivity. After two and a half 
hours’ travel from London to Paris the passenger has suffered 
loss in acuity of hearing which persists after he has landed. He 
hears his own voice as a deaf man would hear it, and this deafness 
persists and is noticeable for at least half an hour, although it is 
not sufficient to prevent conversation. 

Secchi in the course of his experiments with a living dog 
showed that not only was the ear of the dog capable of accommo- 
dation to loud sounds, but also that this process occurred equally 
well when the dog was unconscious under an anesthetic. Evidence 
so far obtained seems to show that the human ear behaves ina 
similar manner. It would be interesting to know whether some 
variation in accommodating apparatus would account for the 
distinction between light and heavy sleepers, and whether those 
accustomed to noises throughout the night do not employ their 
reflex controls more effectively than those who must have quiet 
surroundings for sleep. 

It is not the steady roar of London but its racking variations 
which impose the chief strain, although one would not wish to 
discount the former unnatural condition. As Professor Spooner 
says, constant loud noise, no matter how well accustomed we 
may grow to it, is definitely harmful. The nerves in the inner 
ear, not adequately protected by the accommodating mechanism, 
must suffer progressive fatigue. 

This universal prevalence of noise obviously forces us to try 
to protect ourselves, but unfortunately our efforts generally 
cause us to take some action definitely non-hygienic. We close 
our windows to keep out noise, thus reducing ventilation ; and 
we upholster our rooms to deaden reverberation, thus providing 
a home for dust and germs. A room easy to clean is hard 
to silence: our hospital wards will in general be our noisiest 
abodes. 

It is now possible to measure the sound absorption coefficients 
of different materials, and to make an estimate with a certain 
amount of mathematical exactitude of the improvements caused 
by the use of different materials. For example, a bare wooden- 
walled railway compartment with one of its windows open would 
be about three times as noisy as a well-upholstered and carpeted 
first-class compartment with the same ventilation. If the 
window is closed, the improvement is still more evident in the 
upholstered compartment, assuming the sound to come through 
from the outside. Moreover, with the bare compartmept the 
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impulsive sounds heard from the outside build up by reverberation 
into a steady hum in which these sounds become indiscriminate, 
but with a well-upholstered compartment the hum disappears. 
At the same time the separate impulsive sounds in the latter case 
can be more easily distinguished from one another, although 
weakened by sound absorption. 

Our offices resound to all impulsive sounds produced either 
within or outside, and any improvement to be effected must be 
expensive. We can reduce the noise of the impulsive footstep 
sound by substituting a rubber floor for the usual hard floor, as 
is now the practice in some of the bigger banking establishments. 
Alternatively, we can drape the walls with curtains or cover the 
floor with carpets to cure reverberation. Again, we can adopt for 
our walls absorbent slabs of porous character, which entail 
considerable expense and involve a certain sacrifice of hygienic 
properties. Further, if it were possible, we would interpose 
between our hearing organs and the outside air some screen or 
absorbent which would relieve us, but we have no arrangement, 
such as we might have in our home wireless set, of tuning out or 
tuning in. The unwanted sound impulses too much resemble in 
character the impulsive sounds of speech, and elimination of the 
one necessarily banishes that of the other also. 

In order, therefore, to pursue our daily avocations we must 
communicate to one another with this background of noise. It 
is like painting a picture with thin paint on a stippled canvas—our 
speech appears to lose definition, our articulation suffers extinc- 
tion, and our words become unintelligible. Such would be the 
experience of a teacher in a noisy school, of a speaker at a board 
meeting with the open window exposed to the street, and most 
particularly of those who try to converse as they travel, whether 
on foot, in omnibus, or in underground train. This interference 
of the background of sound is known as ‘ masking,’ and Knudsen 
by experiments in America has shown that speech energy for 
intelligible conversation must have from 1000 to 10,000 times the 
energy of the disturbing sound. This figure sounds rather 
appalling, but it must be pointed out that our range of speech 
energy output does normally vary through wide limits. The 
statement, however, does illustrate the difficulty of making our 
conversation sufficiently loud to compete with the racket of the 
passing motor omnibus. 

The outstanding feature of motor traffic, as compared with 
horse traffic of earlier days, is the production of low-frequency 
sounds. The more modern the car engine, the more pronounced 
is this effect. The average motor lorry engine gives an exhaust 
note of about forty vibrations per second at its lowest, and this 
is just within audible range. The average touring-car engine 
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would give an exhaust frequency of seventy to eighty vibrations. 
per second—that is, about an octave higher than the above and 


corresponding to a note of ‘ E’ nearly two octaves below middle 
‘C’ ofthe piano. There are, of course, harmonics of these—that 
is, notes of two, three, four, etc., times the frequency of those 
above quoted, the fundamentals supplying most of the sound 
energy. It will be seen, therefore, that both classes of vehicles 
fill the air with low-frequency vibrations, a condition not realised 
with horse traffic. But this does not provide the whole of the 
disturbance. The explosion sounds of the petrol exhaust are 
faithfully echoed by the reflecting walls, and if two walls are 
facing, as in our London streets, these echoes become multiple, 
so that a single impulsive explosion sound is repeated regularly, 
giving a musical tone. This effect can be observed if we stamp 
our feet in a narrow alley between two high walls—a definite hum 
is given. The frequency of this note produced by multiple 
echoes depends on the width of the street : thus, with a narrow 
street 11 feet wide between high buildings a note of 100 vibrations 
per second is produced; with a street of twice the width, the 
note falls to fifty vibrations per second,and soon. The frequency 
of this note produced by echo impulses is independent of the 
distance of the source of sound from the walls. One should 
therefore, with an ear sufficiently trained, be able to estimate the 
width of the street from the frequency of the impulsive notes 
produced by a motor vehicle moving along it. Such high powers 
of discrimination are no doubt possessed, though unconsciously, 
by the blind, who would be able to discover from the noise 
of traffic sounds a sudden change in the width of the street or 
a set-back, at any given place, of the facade of the buildings 
lining it. If it were practicable, a lot of noise would be 
eliminated by widening the streets or by building only on one 
side of them. 

In addition to the above generators of low-frequency sound 
we have associated with every partially closed vehicle a resonator, 
which would definitely hum both to its own and to outside 
disturbances. Each tramcar and covered motor omnibus pro- 
vides, in general, two resonating cavities, and resonance is chiefly 
due to the low-frequency sounds. 

The motor engines constitute one of the chief sources of our 
noise, but the streets and the covered-in bodies of the vehicles 
provide amplifiers. The whole effect is to produce a disturbance 
having remarkable masking properties. 

It has been shown by Harvey Fletcher, another American 
physicist, that low-frequency disturbance masks very seriously 
the high-frequency sounds such as would be associated with 
certain of our letters. Thus, in ordinary conversation f, v, and th 
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are most difficult to hear, and 50 per cent. of mistakes made in 
interpreting spoken words are due to these letters. This diffi- 
culty is accentuated if there is a disturbing noise. 

By the use of a sound filter, which would screen out from the 

en words sounds similar to those drowned by traffic, some 
idea of the effect of noise on our speech can be obtained. It 
reveals the fact that vowels can be better distinguished than 
consonants, that » is frequently mistaken for k or ¢, and the 
sound of w is generally misconstrued. To overcome the diffi- 
culty of producing intelligible speech the speaker must there- 
fore exert more energy, so that, under the conditions of traffic 
noise, fatigue in speaking becomes just as real as fatigue in 
listening. 

A normal hearing person, disturbed by the noise of traffic rich 
in low-frequency sound, will be at a disadvantage when compared 
with a deaf person whose deafness exhibits ‘ paracusis,’ or the 
power to hear in a disturbing noise. The reason for this condition 
is that the ‘ paracutic’ frequently suffers from middle ear deaf- 
ness—a derangement of the mechanism which has been already 
described—and under these conditions he exhibits deafness to 
low-frequency sounds. If, therefore, the disturbing sounds cease 
to disturb him, he does not suffer from the masking effect to the 
same extent as the normal listener. This explains why persons 
deaf in this manner can nevertheless hear relatively well on the 
underground railway, in omnibuses or trams. Normal people 
would naturally raise their voices to overcome the masking 
effects, but the paracutic would take advantage of the increased 
speech energy without suffering from the disability of the drown- 
ing effect of the disturbing noise. 

There is a great difference of opinion on the question as to 
whether a paracutic can really hear better in a disturbance 
Some authorities hold that improved listening is entirely falla- 
cious, and is only due to the necessarily louder talk of the speaker. 
Knudsen has done a great deal of work on this subject, and from 
the cases under test he has come to the conclusion that the 
paracutic does not hear better in a disturbing noise. He affirms 
that two paracutic subjects cannot converse more readily in noise 
than in silence. 

Harvey Fletcher holds the view that a normal person with 
100 per cent. acuity of hearing is only equivalent to a deaf person 
of this type with 80 per cent. acuity when in a noisy room, or to 
one of 50 per cent. acuity in a railway train. This does not mean 
that the deaf person hears better in noise than out of it, but 
that he is less handicapped by it. 

Roosa mentions that paracutics actually hear better, and 
advocates the introduction of a disturbing noise into the ear to 
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help deaf people suffering from paracusis. Other authorities hold 
that in some cases improved hearing may occur because of the 
shaking up of the small chain of bones, which in certain types of 
deafness appear to get fixed. A few cases tested recently at one 
of our London hospitals have certainly exhibited improved 
hearing in cases of this type. It is within my own experience 
that a certain deaf aeroplane pilot was regarded as an expert in 
observing the bad running of his engine during flight, but because 
of defective hearing under normal conditions he failed to pass the 
recognised tests for acuity of hearing. Cases are known of 
paracutics who claim to hear better when playing the piano, and 
one rather convincing case is that of a lady who can hear the 
footsteps of her pet dog only when conditions are noisy; not 
even the most sturdy opponent of the belief in improved hearing 
for such persons can accuse the dog of stepping more heavily for 
the benefit of his deaf mistress. 

But if the paracutic actually hears better in a disturbing noise 
he cannot pose as an advocate for noise, for this unnatural 
condition may be the cause of all his trouble. Boilermakers, 
riveters, aeroplane engine tuners, all gradually lose their hearing 
through this perpetual over-stimulation of the sense organs, and, 
although they are frequently found to exhibit paracusis and to 
carry on conversation without great effort in their own noisy 
surroundings in which the normal listener is completely deafened, 
they cannot claim to be other than defective, and they certainly 
suffer from complete disability under normal conditions. 

It has been proved by Witmaack by a series of rather grue- 
some experiments on guinea-pigs that the sense organs are 
completely destroyed by prolonged exposure to loud noise, and 
that particularly does this occur for that perceptive organ 
registering the class of noise to which they are exposed. 
There is no reason to doubt that the human ear is similarly 
affected. 

How far, then, do the London traffic noises permanently 
affect the individual exposed to them? At what stage does the 
ear mechanism and its nervous system get strained beyond 
recovery? The preliminary stages of deafness are seldom 
noticed by the average man, and one cannot help thinking that 
hearing should be examined to the same extent as vision, for 
which special clinics exist. If we could only examine for the 
whole gamut of sounds the ears of those exposed to the growing 
evil of noise, we might find subjects exhibiting defective organs 
of reception, suffering from tone deafness, losing some of the 
graduations of pitch and intensity. This failing would lead toa 
lack of appreciation of music and of the true character of all the 
sounds around us. If such be the effect, surely our failure to 
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remedy this state of things is a graver dereliction of duty than we 
have hitherto realised. 

The present evil of our city noises is generally admitted, but 
its cumulative effects may lead to future widespread permanent 
disability and the suffering and irritation which that disability 


entails. 
W. S. TucKER. 
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HESIOD, A NEGLECTED PIONEER-POET 


IN studying history we sometimes come across a pair of characters, 

one of whom is of first-rate importance, while the other is rarely 
thought of except in connexion with his associate. The result of 
this coupling is that the less imposing figure forfeits some attrac- 
tiveness through the overwhelming interest taken in his neighbour, 
We cannot often reverse the order of merit as established by 
convention, but often we have to go out of our way to do justice 
to the real greatness of one to whom chance has given a second- 
rate position. 

This situation is illustrated by the two Greek poets—Homer 
and Hesiod. Though not contemporaries, they are so closely 
linked in the thought of succeeding generations that one cannot 
mention Hesiod without bringing Homer also upon the scene, 
The result has been to make Hesiod less conspicuous than he 
deserves. There is indeed no question as to which is the greater. 
The genius of Homer is of that gigantic sort which provides an 
inexhaustible fund of interest and joy despite all distances of 
time and taste, and which ensures him a place in any list, however 
brief, of the greatest poets. Hesiod does not soar into the 
empyrean as Homer does. Hence the modern world tends to 
ignore him. Nevertheless, his life possesses great interest for 
those who can look at him without being dazzled by the brilliance 
of his mighty rival. 

The precise dates of Hesiod’s life are unknown. His poems 
were certainly written later than the Homeric epics ; and opinion 
seems to converge on the earlier half of the eighth century B.c. 
as the probable epoch of his life and work. 

The history of the period, so far as the Hellenic peoples are 
concerned, is disconnected and obscure. The outstanding events 
between the Trojan War and the period of Hesiod were a series 
of migrations in European Greece and the consequent establish- 
ment of several important Greek colonies on the coast of Asia 
Minor. The Boiotians moved from Thessaly into Boiotia ; the 
Dorians and Aitolians left central Greece and seized nearly the 
whole of Peloponnesos. These disturbances drove many Greeks 
to seek new homes beyond the Aégean. The first group came 
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from or through Thessaly, and consisted of tribes belonging to 
the Aiolic section of the race. Their earliest conquest was the 
island of Lesbos ; their second the city of Kyme on the mainland 
—formerly a Hittite settlement. Other places north and south 
were conquered : in particular, the valuable port of Smyrna was 
taken by colonists starting from Kyme. A few places still further 
south were occupied. The Aiolian colonists were followed by 
numerous bands drawn from many different stocks, but later 
designated by the common title ‘Ionians.’ Their colonies were — 
mainly planted to the south of the Aiolians ; but there was some 
overlapping and obliterating on the part of the newcomers. Chios 
and Smyrna, where the Aiolic and Ionic cultures mixed, were the 
localities associated by tradition with Homer. The Homeric 
epics, notwithstanding their occasional use of ‘ Aiolisms ’ and their 
faithfulness to the premigration-conditions of Greek geography, 
were composed in the Ionic dialect. 

Kyme, the largest Aiolian colony, was within fifteen miles of 
the northernmost city of Ionia, and in Hesiod’s time she lost 
her own sub-colony, Smyrna, to the Ionians ; but she herself 
remained Aiolic. Kyme and Lesbos ranked as the metropolises 
of Aiolis, and were evidently places of importance. At Kyme 
lived the father of Hesiod. His name is not certainly known. 
Some fifth-century writers give it as ‘ Dios’ ; but modern scholars 
suspect that this information rests on a misunderstanding of some 
words in which Hesiod calls his brother ‘ nobly-born.’ However 
that may be, the phrase reflects Hesiod’s idea of his father’s rank 
and virtue. 

Hesiod says that his father was driven by the need of making 
a living to carry on trade at sea, and that a day came when ‘ he 
left Aiolid Kyme, and crossed the wide sea in a black ship, fleeing 
not from wealth and riches and prosperity, but from evil poverty, 
which Zeus gives to men; and he settled near Helikon in a 
wretched village, Askra.’ Now we are told by the fourth-century 
historian, Ephoros, a native of Kyme, that Hesiod’s father fled 
to Boiotia, not for trade, but because he had slain a kinsman. 
The two motives are not incompatible ; and in regard to Ephoros’ 
statement, one can only say that to blacken Hesiod’s family was 
the last thing he desired to do, whereas Hesiod would have good 
reason to pass the incident by in silence. 

Askra was a small village on the northern slopes of the 
beautiful Mount Helikon, about twelve miles due west of the 
Boiotian capital Thebes, and not far from the town of Thespiai. 
Hesiod describes Askra as ‘ bad in winter, vexatious in summer, 
and never delightful.’ Here his father acquired and farmed a 
piece of land, and brought up his two sons—Hesiod and Perses. 
From Hesiod’s later habit of talking to his brother in the manner 
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of a Dutch uncle, we should infer that he was the elder. From 
his statement that he had never been to sea further than Euboia, 
we gather that both he and Perses were born after their father’s 
settlement in Askra.: Later writers indeed state explicitly that 
Hesiod was born there. The mother’s name, according to late 
authorities, was ‘ Pykimede’; but their reliability is precarious, 
We do not know whether or not she was married to the poet’s 
father before he left Kyme. 

Hesiod’s name was probably derived from two Greek words 
meaning ‘auspicious way’ or ‘lucky road.’ The name of his 
brother Perses has nothing to do with the Persians, as yet un- 
known ; but a mythical demi-god named Perses is mentioned by 
Hesiod among the Titans’ offspring, and he ‘ was distinguished 
among all for his wisdom.’ But if Hesiod’s parents named their 
second son ‘ Perses ’ hoping that he too would be wise, they were 
sadly disappointed. 

Wisdom, indeed, in the sense of intellectual culture, was not 
a characteristic of the Aiolians, as compared with their Ionian 
neighbours. Strabo tells some ridiculous stories illustrating 
Kymaian foolishness. And in migrating from Kyme to Boiotia, 
Hesiod’s father had not left Aiolic soil. The Boiotians were an 
agricultural people; their climate was damp and heavy, and 
they displayed little initiative in commerce, art, and philosophy. 
With regard to music, however, they were the foremost among 
their contemporaries; and the way in which they reacted to 
Hesiod’s genius not only suggests that they were already possessed 
of a popular and indigenous poetry, but it has permanently 
connected their name with one important variety of Greek epic. 

Mount Helikon was reputed to be a favourite haunt of the 
Muses, ‘ who,’ says Hesiod, ‘ possess the great and sacred mount 
of Helikon, and dance on soft feet around the dark-blue well and 
the altar of Kronos’ mighty son: and when they have bathed 
their tender bodies in Permessos or in the Horse’s Well or in 
sacred Olmeios, they perform fair and lovely dances on topmost. 
Helikon.’ 

Once [he continues] they taught fair song to Hesiod as he was shepherd- 
ing his lambs under sacred Helikon, and this word first did the goddesses 
say to me—the Olympian Muses, maidens of aigis-bearing Zeus: ‘ Rustic 
shepherds, base things of dishonour, mere bellies, we know how to speak 
many lies like to truths, but we know too how to utter truths when we will.’ 
Thus spake the ready-voiced maidens of great Zeus; and they plucked 
and gave me a staff, a shoot of sturdy laurel, a marvellous thing ; and they 
breathed into me a wondrous voice, that I might tell of the future and the 


past, and they bade me sing of the race of the happy ones that live for 
ever, but always first and last of themselves. 


And again : 
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Happy is he whom the Muses love : sweet speech flows from his mouth. 
For if a man has grief in his freshly-troubled breast and be in dread through 
distress of heart, and a singer—a servant of the Muses—chants the glories 
of men of old or the happy gods who hold Olympos, speedily does he forget 
his worries and remembers his cares no more ; for the goddesses’ gifts soon 
turn him away from them. 


The type of poetry Hesiod produced was the short hexameter 
epic. Its indebtedness to the earlier Homeric epics is clearly seen 
in the metre. Later on, the subjects with which Hesiod accus- 
tomed poets to deal demanded the production of fresh metres, 
like elegiac and iambic ; but Hesiod adhered to the hexameter. 
Again, though an Aiolian by birth, and writing amid and for 
Aiolic Boiotians, he wrote in the Ionic dialect of Homer. The 
merit and popularity of the Iliad and the Odyssey rendered this 
dialect a sort of stereotyped vehicle for all subsequent epics. 

But while Hesiod is thus far Homer’s pupil, he diverges 
widely from his master in the choice of subjects. The Homeric 
poems dealt with the idealised exploits and sufferings of heroic 
warriors of old, and that so successfully as almost to exhaust the 
possibilities of further first-rate work in this field. Later poets 
who attempted to continue the Homeric type produced mostly 
work of mediocre quality. Hesiod and his Boiotian successors 
applied Homer’s instrument, not only to mythical genealogies 
and ‘ catalogues,’ but to the less romantic studies and interests 
of personal, domestic, and contemporary life. 

Hesiod’s reputation as a poet was apparently acquired in 
early manhood, before his father’s death. For in the Works and 
Days—written seemingly when he was still a young man—he 
refers to a poetical triumph he had achieved some time before. 
In undertaking to advise Perses in the event of his deciding to go 
to sea, Hesiod admits that he has no skill in regard to sea-faring. 

For [he says] I have never sailed by ship over the broad sea, except 
when I went to Euboia from Aulis, where once the Akhaians, abiding a 
great storm, collected from sacred Hellas a great host for Troia, the land 
of fair women. There did I cross to Chalkis, to the funeral games of wise 
Amphidamas ; and the sons of the great-hearted hero announced and set 
forth the many prizes. I tell you that there I won a victory with a poem 
and carried off a tripod with handles, which I dedicated to the Helikonian 
Muses, in the place where they first put me in the way of clear-voiced song. 
That much experience then I have had of many-pegged ships. 


We seem to get another reminiscence of Hesiod’s victory at 
Chalkis in his later poem, the Theogony. In singing the praises 
of the goddess Hekate, he says : 

Good is she also whenever men compete in a contest ; there too is the 
goddess present with them and helps them ; and he who wins by force and 
strength, lightly carries off the fair prize and with joy brings glory to his 
parents. 
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The incident is of interest in several ways. It illustrates both 
the local popular liking for music and poetry and the personal 
proficiency and reputation of the young Hesiod himself. Further- 
more, later writers based upon it a story of a competition between 
Hesiod and Homer which, though almost entirely fictitious, is 
suggestive of some important facts. The story is told in a prose 
composition entitled Concerning Homer and Hesiod and their 
Origin and Contest, written during the reign of Hadrian (r117- 
138 A.D.), but based on various older authorities. It tells how 
games were held at Chalkis by Ganyktor, son of the dead Amphi- 
damas, how the judges were the Jeading Chalkidians with Paneides, 
Amphidamas’ brother, how Homer and Hesiod competed— 
Hesiod endeavouring to take the wind out of Homer’s sails by 
putting to him many difficult questions—and, finally, how the 
award was made. The Chalkidians wished to give the prize to 
Homer ; 


but [says the author] the king (Paneides) crowned Hesiod, saying that it 
was only right that he who called men to farming and to peace should win, 
rather than he who dwelt on wars and slaughterings. They say that 
Hesiod in this way won the victory and, receiving the bronze tripod, 
dedicated it to the Muses. 


The idea of a personal competition between Homer and Hesiod 
is of course legendary. Yet this fanciful antagonism between 
them serves to represent pictorially a contrast real enough in 
point of fact. Hesiod is given by the Muses a rod of laurel to 
hold while reciting : this—and the very story of a poetic contest 
—reveals the fact that we are descending from the true Homeric 
stage, where the bard neither recited, nor competed, but sang his 
lay and accompanied himself on the lyre, to the later stage of 
recitation by competing poets or rhapsodes, who, without musical 
accompaniment, recited their own or their predecessors’ poems, 
and held a laurel-branch as their professional insignia. Still more 
significantly does the statement of the reason for Hesiod’s victory 
bring out the far-reaching change he effected in the subjects with 
which poetry was to deal. The Iliad depicts incessant fighting ; 
the Odyssey describes the adventures of an individual warrior, 
and culminates in a massacre. The later ‘Cyclic’ poets dealt 
with similar topics. The Boiotian epic, however, treated of less 
exciting themes—agriculture, astronomy, ethics, religious obliga- 
tions, etc. The warlike Spartan king, Kleomenes, who revelled 
in the romance and excitement of the Homeric poems, looked 
down on Hesiod as ‘ the poet of helots’ ; but Hesiod’s popularity 
sufficiently shows that there was, both in his own time and later, 
a public that appreciated other things than bloodshed as fit 
subjects for poetic treatment. 
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When Hesiod’s father died his sons divided the inheritance 
but Perses seized the larger lot for himself. Hesiod appealed to 
the local judges, probably the nobles (or ‘ kings,’ as he calls them) 
of the neighbouring town of Thespiai; but Perses secured by 
bribery an unjust verdict in his own favour. Hesiod continued 
to farm his smaller lot industriously, earning his livelihood with 
the sweat of his brow ; but Perses, despite his larger possessions, 
lived idly, lounging about the law courts and other public places, 
with the result that he reduced himself and his family to dire 
poverty. His efforts to recoup himself by further litigation 
instead of hard work were a failure. More than once he appealed 
to his elder brother for help, and for a time at least not without 
success. But, along with material relief, Hesiod imparted to the 
scapegrace much good advice, not unmixed with rebuke. It was 
on this sad episode that he based the most important and best 
known of his epics, Works and Days. 

The particulars just recounted—which are all drawn from the 
poem—have been suspected by some of being an imaginative 
story ; but the invention of such unwelcome details is in the last 
degree unlikely. Perses is frequently addressed by name in the 
poem, usually with some uncomplimentary reference to his fally, 
such as ‘ O very foolish Perses.’ At the same time, the poem was 
intended for a wider circle of readers and covered a number of 
more general topics. 

As it has come down to us, Works and Days contains 828 lines. 
The miscellaneous ‘quality of its contents and the looseness of its 
literary structure have called forth theories as to the method and 
the stages of its composition. The prologue was absent from the 
copy seen by Pausanias in the second century A.D. in the temple 
of the Muses on’ Mount Helikon, but there seems no other reason 
for rejecting it. It is followed by reflections on the evils of strife, 
with special reference to the litigiousness of Perses. Then come 
two independent theories to account for man’s troubles—first, 
the well-known story of Pandora, and, second, the legend of a 
series of world-ages, represented consecutively by the golden, 
silver, brazen, heroic, and iron races. The schematism of these 
‘ world-ages is imperfect : there is no gradual decline, such as the 
metallic epithets suggest ; after the golden race, all are appallingly 
evil, except the heroic, which furthermore awkwardly breaks up 
the neat series of metals. The description reveals, however, some 
historical insight. The age of the heroes who fought at Troy and 
Thebes rightly comes between the Bronze and Iron ages ; for the 
culture depicted by Homer is mainly bronze-using, though iron 
also is coming to be known. 

The pessimistic description of the iron race is worth quoting 
as a sample of the poet’s style : 
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Would that I did not live among the men of the fifth race, but had 
either died before or been born later! For now there lives a race of iron: 
they cease neither by day from toil and grief nor by night from destruction ; 
and the gods will bestow on them grievous.cares. . . . The father will not 
be at one with his children, nor children at all with their father, nor guest 
with host, nor comrade with comrade, nor will brother be dear to brother, 
as aforetime. But men will dishonour their speedily aging parents, and 
will chide them, speaking harsh words—wretches, knowing no reverence 
for the gods. Nor will they repay to their aged parents the cost of their 
upbringing : for them might is right. And one will sack another's city. 
No favour will be sbewn to him who keeps his oath, or is upright or good : 
rather will men praise the evil-doer and his insolence. Might will be right, 
and shame will cease to be. The rogue will wrong the better man, attacking 
him with crooked words, and will swear they are true. Envy, ill-sounding, 
malicious and hateful-looking, will go along with all men in their misery. 
Then indeed will Shame and just Resentment—with their fair bodies 
wrapt in white robes—leave mankind and go from the wide-way’d earth 
to Olympos to the tribe of the Immortals. But painful sorrows will they 
leave to mortal men ; nor will there be any help against evil. 


The principle that might is right is next illustrated by a fable 
about a hawk and a nightingale. Then follow lengthily-worded 
counsels for Perses—and indirectly for nobles and judges—about 
justice, then for Perses and the public generally on the advantages 
of diligence and other virtues. Next comes a long section on 
method in agriculture, perhaps originally an independent poem. 


The description of winter runs as follows : 


Avoid the month January, evil days, ox-flayers all, and the frosts, 
which are ruthless on the earth, when the north-wind has blown—the 
wind that blows across horse-nurturing Thrace on to the wide sea and 
stirs it up; and earth and woodland roar. On many a high-leafed oak 
and stout pine in mountain-glades he falls, and brings them down to the 
flowery earth; and then the whole vast wood shouts aloud: and the 
beasts shudder, and clap their tails beneath their hinder parts, even beasts 
whose hide is shaded with fur: even through them, shaggy-breasted 
though they be, he is cold enough to blow. He passes too through the ox’s 
hide, nor does it hold him back. And he blows through the long-haired 
goat: but not through flocks of sheep does the force of the north-wind 
blow, since their fleeces are ample. But the old man it curves up like a 
wheel. And it blows not through the soft body of the maiden who stays 
by her dear mother within the house, not knowing as yet the works of 
golden Aphrodite. And having well-bathed her tender body and anointed 
herself with oil, she will lie down right within the house on a winter’s day. 
. . . Then the horned and hornless dwellers in the wood, wretchedly numb 
with cold, flee through the wooded glades: and this is the one concern of 
all their minds that, seeking shelter, they may get thick coverts and some 
hollow rock. . . . Then put thou on, as I bid thee, a soft woollen wrap 
and a tunic reaching to the feet as a covering for the body. . . . Clothe 
thyself in this that thy hair tremble not and bristle not upright on thy 
body : and around thy feet bind close-fitting boots made of the hide of a 
slaughtered ox, having lined them inside with felt. And when the season 
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_of frost comes on, stitch together with ox’s sinews skins of firstling goats 


to put over thy back and keep off the rain. And on thy head above have 
ashaped cap of felt, that it may not wet thine ears ; for dawn is cold when 
the north-wind has fallen upon us, and at dawn a fertilizing mist from the 
starry sky is spread over earth—over the fields of happy men. Drawn 
from the ever-flowing rivers and lifted high above the earth by a storm of 
wind, towards evening sometimes it falls as rain, and sometimes it blows 
along when Thracian Boreas huddles the dense clouds. Finish thy work 
then and return home before he comes, lest a dark cloud from heaven wrap 
thee round, and make thy body damp, and drench thy clothes. Get out 
of its way ; for this is the hardest month; wintry it is—hard for sheep 
and hard for men. Then let the cattle have half-rations, but thy man 
extra; for the helpful nights are long. Observe all this till the year be 
ended and thy days and nights are equal, until Earth, the mother of all, 
bears again her varied fruits. 


The section on agriculture is followed by one on navigation, 
and this again by a group of miscellaneous counsels—such as the 
choice of a wife, the treatment of friends, and various semi- 
religious and semi-superstitious observances. The last sixty- 
three lines of the poem deal with ‘ days,’ as distinct from ‘ works,’ 
and specify which days in the month are lucky and which unlucky 
for various events and duties. 

A number of indications lead us to believe that, later in life, 
Hesiod left Askra and settled further west. Pindar stated that 
he spent the rest of his days at Orchomenos, in northern Boiotia. 
The already-quoted Contest of Homer and Hesiod says that, after 
his success at Chalkis, Hesiod went to consult the oracle at Delphi, 
and was warned by it not to enter the grove of Nemeian Zeus, for 
it would be his death, and that he therefore settled at Oinoe in 
Lokris, near the mouth of the Gulf of Corinth. Another authority 
said he migrated to Naupaktos, near the same spot; and yet 
another that he was taught prophecy by the Akarnanians. The 
presence of Lokrian peculiarities in Hesiod’s later work confirms 
what these reports suggest, that Hesiod—disgusted perhaps with 
the unhappy associations of Askra—left it and spent the closing 
years of his life in Lokris. 

It was probably during his stay in Lokris that he composed 
his second great epic, the Theogony. Pausanias tells us that the 
Boiotians who guarded his memory at Helikon denied that he 
wrote more than Works and Days. But this scepticism is explic- 
able by the supposition that they were ignorant of what he had 
written after leaving their neighbourhood. Modern scholarship, 
after long inclining towards diversity of authorship, is now more 
disposed to concur in the virtually unanimous belief of antiquity 
that the Theogony is Hesiod’s work. 

In its extant form the poem contains 1022 lines. After a long 
introduction about the Muses, there follows a section which we 
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might call a cosmogony rather than a theogony. It describes the 
origin of the vast primeval beings like Chaos, Earth, Heaven, 
Night, Strife, Ocean, and also of the semi-human or monstrous 
creatures (Gorgons, Pegasos, Chimaira, etc.) with whom Hellenic 
legend swarmed. The one dramatic episode here is the coarse 
story of how Kronos mutilated his father Heaven with a sickle, 
in revenge for the imprisonment of his children. Next comes the 
theogony proper, #.e., the account of the birth and rise of the 
present gods. Zeus escapes the jealous enmity of his father 
Kronos, and supplants him as supreme ruler. The legend of 
Prometheus is retold. Prometheus tricks Zeus into choosing the 
worthless half of a sacrifice; Zeus thereupon withholds fire 
from men. Prometheus steals it, and is punished by being 
chained to a rock and gnawed by an eagle; but Zeus further 
afflicts men by creating for them the beautiful female. 


But when he had fashioned the beauteous evil to be the price for the 
(stolen) good, he brought her forth where were the other gods and men— 
rejoicing as she was in her finery. . . . And wonder seized the immortal 
gods and mortal men, when they saw the ruinous trick unwithstandable 
formen. For from her comes the female race of women—a great trouble! 
—who live along with mortal men, no helpers of baneful poverty, but only 
of plenty. And as bees in thatched hives feed the drones, those partners 
in evil deeds—bees who are busy all day long until the sun goes down and 
lay the white combs, while the drones stay within the covered hives and 
reap the toil of others into their own bellies—so did high-thundering Zeus 
put women, those partners in grievous deeds, to be an evil for mortal men. 
And he sent another evil also as the price of the good : whoever refuses to 
marry, fleeing from marriage and from women’s mischievous works, would 
come to baneful old age in want of any one to tend his agedness ; and even 
if he lives without lacking subsistence, yet when he is dead, it is distant 
relatives that divide his property. And he again to whom the lot of 
marriage falls and who has a good wife suited to his mind, yet even for 
him evil unceasingly contends with good ; and he who gets hurtful off- 
spring lives with unabating grief in the spirit and heart within his breast, 
and the evil is incurable. Thus there is no means of deceiving or evading 
the mind of Zeus, for not even did kindly Prometheus, son of Iapetos, 
escape his heavy wrath; but of necessity a mighty bond confined him, 
for all his shrewdness. 


After this we get the story of how Zeus and his Olympian gods 
were engaged in a terrible ten years’ struggle with the Titans 
(Kronos and his brothers), and after finally overpowering them, 
penned them for ever in the abyss of Tartaros. Possibly this 
section was once a separate poem. The Titans’ defeat introduces 
a full description of the under-world. We are then told how 
Zeus had to vanquish the terrific monster Typhceus, the child of 
the Earth and Tartaros. Thereafter he reigns supreme. A full 
list of the frequent amours and numerous offspring both of Zeus 
and of the other gods and goddesses is given. Finally the poet 
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turns, in his closing section, to tell of the various goddesses who 
bore children to mortal men. 

It will be apparent from this brief summary that, like the 
Works and Days, the Theogony is not very systematic in structure. 
The poem has been constructed somewhat unmethodically— 
probably in the course of several years. The vagueness of the 
theme—so unlike the dramatic unity of the older epics—and the 
looseness of the structure which that vagueness facilitated, have 
told very unfavourably on the poetic articulation of the Theogony. 
The poem is at best a pageant. That is not to say that it is lacking 
in artistic merit. It does pursue a roughly chronological plan ; 
and in the execution of details it often displays much grandeur 
and beauty. The poet has so thoroughly mastered the art of 
writing graceful hexameters that he can reel you off a list of the 
names of the fifty daughters of Nereus in twenty lines without 
forfeiting the interest, charm, and music of his verse. But the 
chief importance of the poem lies in the immense contribution 
tmade to Greek religious mythology. Based on popular tradition, 
and with no pretensions (other than the conventional appeal to 
the Muses) to any official authority, it was yet so objective, con- 
cise, complete, and ad hoc (as contrasted with Homer’s occasional 
and scattered allusions to the gods) that it became almost a 
canonical document. Herodotus says of Homer and Hesiod : 
‘These are they who made a theogony for the Hellenes, and gave 
to the gods their titles and allotted their honours and arts, and 
designated their forms.’ And of the two, Hesiod, for the reasons 
stated, had the greater vogte. But his teaching was not only 
more systematic than Homer’s: it penetrated further back into 
the past, and it was less bright and healthy in its tone. The 
ethical coarseness of some of the stories evoked the indignant 
reproaches of later philosophers and Christians ; and the effort 
was made in antiquity, and has been repeated in modern times, to 
interpret the narratives allegorically. But this is unwarranted. 
The poet, depending on the supposed inspiration granted him by 
the Muses, pours forth popular beliefs and the lavish creations of 
his own fancy, just as if they were real facts, unconscious of any 
such thing as the need for evidence. His complacency over this 
creative work was evidently shared by hearers and readers, as 
Herodotus’ testimony makes plain. 

There is one other poem—extant only in fragments—which 
may confidently be ascribed to Hesiod—the Catalogue of Women. 
It was indeed a sequel to the Theogony, the last two lines of which 
explicitly introduce it. The Theogony finished with the goddesses 
who bore children to men ; the Catalogue told of human women 
who bore children to gods. The poem consisted of four books, 
the last if not the whole of which was sometimes known by the 
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alternative title, the Ehoiat. The meaning of this strange term 
is that it is a false plural formed from the noun consisting of the 
two Greek words 7 of, ‘or such as was,’ or ‘ or like ’—which 
words opened the successive sections of the poem, the first one 
probably beginning something like this: ‘ But now, ye Muses, 
sing of the tribe of women, with whom immortal gods were joined 
in love, such as was (so-and-so) ...’ We have a partial 
explanation of the poem in the important place given to women, 
and particularly to maternal ancestry, in Lokrian society: the 
poet found it worth while to meet the demand of the Lokrian 
aristocracy and that of the noble families generally for a worthy 
account of their descent from the gods. The monotony of merely 
genealogical particulars was relieved by the detailed description 
of various legendary episodes. Such a poem naturally lent itself 
to subsequent enlargement ; and a number of the lines assigned 
to it are suspected of being interpolations. 

There were current in antiquity, under Hesiod’s name, several 
other poems, some—perhaps all—of which were the work of poets 
who imitated him. The obliteration of the names of their real 
authors, and the ascription of them to Hesiod, is a testimony to 
his priority and immense influence in this department of epic 
poetry. The only one of these that is fully extant is the Shield— 
a poem of 480 lines, of which the first fifty-six (describing how 
Herakles was born) were taken bodily from the Ehotat. The rest 
tells how Herakles fought against Kyknos and Ares; and this 
serves as a setting for a disproportionately long and elaborate 
description of the hero’s shield—somewhat on the lines of the 
account of Achilles’ shield in the Iliad. The poem is almost 
certainly the work, not of Hesiod, but of a late seventh-century 
poet. 

In regard to the death of Hesiod, the already-quoted late 
treatise, the Contest, gives us, on the authority of earlier fifth and 
third century authors, some dramatic details, which are not 
necessarily fictitious. Hesiod, warned by the Delphic oracle to 
avoid the grove of Nemeian Zeus, kept clear of the Peloponnesos, 
and came to Oinoe in Lokris, where he was entertained by 
Phegeus’ two sons, Amphiphanes and Ganyktor. Unknown to 
Hesiod, this region was sacred to Nemeian Zeus, and consequently 
after a time trouble ensued. It came out that Amphiphanes’ and 
Ganyktor’s sister had been seduced; suspecting Hesiod, they 
killed him and threw his body into the sea. It was, however, 
brought ashore by dolphins ; and the people, recognising it, made 
lamentation and buried it at Naupaktos, and then searched for 
the assassins. These put off in a boat for Krete, but Zeus sank 
them with a thunderbolt before their voyage was half over. The 
third-century story was that the girl had really been seduced by 
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Demodes, a stranger who was travelling with Hesiod, that she 
thereafter hanged herself, that it was the sons of Ganyktor who 
killed Hesiod, that they also killed Demodes, and were themselves 
sacrificed by a seer to the gods of hospitality! Eventually the 
citizens of Orchomenos transferred the poet’s body thither by 
the direction of an oracle, and inscribed a suitable epitaph on his 
tomb. The transfer to Orchomenos probably took place because 
the Askraians had taken refuge there when their own village was 
sacked by the Thespians. The general fact that Hesiod was 
murdered and buried at Lokris was known to Thucydides also in 
the fifth century, and his ultimate interment at Orchomenos to 
Aristotle in the fourth. Besides the tomb at Orchomenos, how- 
ever, another was shown at Naupaktos near the scene of his 
death. 

The merit of our poet as an artist is well summed up by his 
Loeb-editor, the late Mr. H. G. Evelyn-White. 


Hesiod’s charm [he says] lies in his child-like and sincere naiveté in 
his unaffected interest in and picturesque view of nature and all that 
happens in nature. These qualities, it is true, are those pre-eminently of 
the Works and Days : the literary virtues of the Theogony are of a more 
technical character, skill in ordering and disposing long lists of names, 
sure judgment in seasoning a monotonous subject with marvellous inci- 
dents or episodes, and no mean imagination in depicting the awful, as is 
shown in the description of Tartarus. . . . Hesiod’s distinctive title to a 
high place in Greek literature lies in the very fact of his freedom from 
classic form, and his grave, and yet child-like, outlook upon his world. 


Hesiod’s popularity and influence in the ancient world were 
immense. As the long list of doubtful ‘ Hesiodic poems ’ attests, 
epic-writers for some centuries after his death paid him the 
sincerest form of flattery by imitating him and suppressing their 
own names. Several of them were probably Boiotians and so 
Hesiod’s fellow-countrymen. The poets of each succeeding period 
of Greek literature show traces of his influence ; the prose-writers 
frequently speak of him, and usually with veneration—some 
regarding him as more ancient even than Homer ; the papyrus 
fragments now being discovered in Egypt show how extensively 
his works were read in the late Alexandrian and Roman imperial 
times. Especially was his memory cherished in the Muses’ 
sanctuary on Mount Helikon. Several Roman poets reveal their 
indebtedness to him, while the dependence of Vergil’s Georgics 
on the Works and Days is too well known to need further reference. 

As regards Hesiod’s significance for the deeper interests of 
life—for philosophy, ethics, and religion—his contribution, 
though circumscribed, is considerable. In the history of philo- 
sophy proper he has indeed no place. The earliest speculative 
cosmology of the Ionian thinkers began a century and a half after 
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his period. He belongs to the pre-scientific stage, when men, in 
their effort to account for things as they were, framed for them- 
selves, not hypotheses based on reason or observation, but gross 
mythological legends. Yet even here his technical efficiency asa 
husbandman involved that rudimentary study of natural occur- 
rences which is the indispensable precursor of genuine science, 
Further, he is the first Greek to regard ethical questions as suitable 
for poetical treatment—that is, to give them a prominent place 
in the spoken and unspoken thoughts of men. The Homeric 
poems deal solely with incident and action: Hesiod helps men 
to reflect on the moral quality of their own lives. True, the 
ethical standard of his own feelings and convictions is not always 
of the highest. He is a dour man, somewhat embittered by the 
way the world has treated him, grumbling much over the short- 
comings and sufferings of men, with a strain of calculating selfish- 
ness in him, and unappreciative of many sources of healthy 
enjoyment. His counsel about choosing a wife is given in a cold 
utilitarian style, almost such as one might use in considering the 
purchase of an ox; and rarely does he speak of women without 
some pessimistic allusions to the mischief they bring. In judging 
Hesiod for this—as he deserves to be judged—we must remember 
three extenuating factors. Firstly, it is probable that the social 
conditions amid which he lived were such as to discourage a 
cheerful and idealistic outlook. Secondly, his sourness is partly 
counterbalanced by healthier feelings: he shows, for instance, 
not only a good deal of homely simplicity, but also a friendly 
familiarity with animals. He understands, too, not simply that 
honesty is the best policy, but that moral value inheres in dili- 
gence and thrift as opposed to idleness, in fair dealing as opposed 
to dishonesty, and in generosity as opposed to closefistedness. 
The majesty of justice haunted him like a passion. In the third 
place, his religious outlook, though limited, was not so limited 
but that he could be convinced that the gods were on the side of 
right. One might not think so when one recalls some of his tales 
about them: his interest in mythology made consistent purity 
of belief impossible here, just as the religious conditions of the 
time denied him the belief in a life after death. But his confidence 
that the ultimate and unseen powers of the universe are on the 
side of the righteous man and opposed to the rogue, appearances 
notwithstanding, is quite clearly the presupposition of his com- 
ments on the world. Spiritually, he is indeed a child crying in the 
night ; but the cry is not just one of blind fretfulness ; it voices 
an incipient and forward-reaching trust in something far better 
than what can as yet be seen. 


C. J. Capoux. 
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At the window of a low cottage-chamber, looking out into a thatched 
porchway, the door to which stands open, sits William Blake busy 
at engraving. Still in the early forties, his face beginning to look 
aged, but his bodily vigour undiminished, you see him in the very 
height of his powers—those powers which are so troublesome to 
friends that in the worldly sense wish him well. It is one of these 
friends, who, after a tap at the door, now enters, and brings the 
industrious worker briskly to his feet. From the far corner of the 
room another has also risen: Mrs. Blake, laying aside her work, 
drops a humble curtsey—the curtsey expected of inferior rank by a 
superior. Blake’s bow, on the other hand, is much more nearly the 
nod of an equal. Greeted by name, Mr. Hayley enters, and without 
waiting for invitation takes a seat. Handsome, stoutish, elderly, 
well, almost elegantly, dressed, he carries himself with an air of 
importance—his face, the face of a man who is pleased with himself ; 
and the foolish kindness of that false estimate is conferred also on 
others. A vain, amiable, but not very trustworthy character, he 
adores the power of patronage which easy circumstances enable him 
to exercise. During the last year or two Blake, conveyed especially 
for that purpose from London to Felpham, has been its almost daily 
recipient ; and during the process, each has become more conscious 
of an operation about which they take somewhat contrary views. 
Mr. Hayley has now come charged with something more than usually 
definite to say: and without preliminaries he broaches what is 
presently to become a complaint. 

Haytey. I have been in the library, looking at the fresco 
portraits, Mr. Blake. 

BLAKE. Iam sorry you have, sir; you should not have done 
so, with my consent, till they were finished. 

HayLey. (Correctively.) My own library, Mr. Blake. 

BLAKE. Why, yes, sir, when I have it ready for you. But 
when you have a guest and offer him a bed, you don’t get into it 
with him, do you, sir ? 

Hay.ey. A commission, Mr. Blake, is different from a bed— 
don’t you think ? 
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Brake. Ido, sir, indeed! It is far more important. If yoy 
disturb my sleep by getting into my bed, that is nothing ; but if 
you disturb my inspiration by looking at my work before it is 
done, it is the inspiration of eternity that suffers. . 

HAYLey. Yes, yes, Mr. Blake; but if one does not look at 
the work until it is done, it cannot be altered—not so easily. 

BLAKE. I do not intend altering it, Mr. Hayley. My visions 
come to me too clearly for that to be possible. I do not begin to 
paint a vision till I see it. When I have seen it the vision does 
not admit of alteration. 

Hayley. But these are portraits, Mr. Blake, or are supposed 
to be; and I do not find them very like their originals. A 
portrait should be a portrait. 

Brake. If a spiritual form can be called a portrait. My 
paintings are the spiritual forms of men, whom you have not had 
the advantage of seeing as I have. 

Haytey. Seeing? Ah, yes: with you believing és seeing, 
is it not, Mr. Blake ? 

BLAKE. Can any man see without believing ? 

HayLey. Perhaps not ; it is only a question of which comes 
first—the sight, or the belief in it. 

BLakE. Surely the belief, sir! Why, if I did not believe, I 
should see nothing, through not knowing what to see. 

Haytey. But I saw you, Mr. Blake, before I had any degree 
of belief in you. I saw you before I knew who you were. 

BLAKE. Then you did not see me, sir; but only my spectre. 

Hayley. Spectres vanish: you didn’t. 

Brake. I should have vanished if your mind had not exer- 
cised itself, and caused me to remain and become real to you. 

HAYLEY. Pray explain yourself. 

BLAKE. Why, sir, was it not in the light of day that we first 
met ? You believed it was day; had you not believed it was 
day, you could not have seen anything. You saw something 
coming toward you: you believed it to be a man. I was that 
man. Had you not believed me to be a man, could you have 
discovered anything about me that was true ? 

HAYLEY. Why, no: put that way, Mr. Blake, of course not. 
But—had I met you in the dark, I might have believed you to 
be a woman. 

BLAKE. Why then, sir, you would have perceived that part 
of me which is woman, but which ordinarily my male spectre 
causes to remain invisible. We are every one of us both male 
and female, Mr. Hayley, in the sight of eternity. 

HAYLEY. Dear, dear! Mr. Blake; don’t say such things! 
Someone might hear you. Medical science, my dear sir—medical 
science refutes any such—— 
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BLaKE. Medical science refutes everything it knows nothing 
about. Science is the Devil’s way for trying to put truth out of 
countenance and to substitute falsehood. A man who depends 
on science is a fool. 

HayLEy. But Newton, my dear sir, Newton—the subject of 
one of your pictures—Newton was a great scientist. 

BLAKE. Newton would have had no science had he depended 
on it. All that he discovered was by imagination. But, in 
order to convince blockheads, he had to put it mathematically— 
otherwise they would not have believed him. Newton never 
talks mathematics to me: he knows better. If he did, I should 
paint him with his face to the wall. 

HAYLEY. Really, Mr. Blake, you surprise me! With his 
face to the wali? That would be a very curious portrait: the 
back of a man’s head—most original ! 

BLAKE. Sometimes the back of a man’s head tells more than 
his face—is the most truthful thing about him. Only yesterday 
Voltaire came and asked that he might sit to me. 

Hayley. Voltaire? But Voltaire is dead, my dear sir! 

BLAKE. The vegetable Voltaire is dead, sir ; but his spectre— 
the most powerful part of him—is as much alive as ever it was. 
I found him sitting in the closet, sir. 

HAyLey. My dear Mr. Blake, how very awkward ! 

BLAKE. Not atall,sir. I got him out without any difficulty. 
He wanted to sit to me; I refused to dohimsuch honour. ‘ Your 
face,’ I said, ‘does not please me.’ At that he made a charac- 
teristically ribald remark, and presented me with a different part 
of his person. Then I perceived on the back of his head a large 
wart. That decided me; and I did his portrait—if you like to 
call it so—on the spot. It is there on the closet wall, if you care 
to go and look at it. And if you would like to have that in your 
library 

Haytey. No, no; I think not. Warts are not pleasant. 
Though, to be sure, Cromwell had warts, had he not? But 
Voltaire, I never heard that Voltaire—— 

BLAKE. Voltaire’s wart was a spiritual one, and only shows 
in the world of the imagination. When I saw it, it had the 
complete face of Rousseau upon it ; so if I give you the back of 
Voltaire’s head, you will have Rousseau’s face to admire as well. 
That is what makes it so truthful a portrait; for the two are 
emanations from the same spectre. 

Haytey. Mr. Blake, if I did not know you so well—hearing 
you say such things, I should think you a very—well, a very 
strange person. 

BLAKE. I am a strange person, sir, to anybody who believes 
in his own spectre more than he believes in God. 
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Haytey. In his own spectre, Mr. Blake? I never imagined 
that anybody was supposed to have a spectre until he was dead, 

BLakE. Why, it is then, sir, that he has his best chance of 
escaping from it. When he is dead either he gets rid of it, orit 
carries him down bodily into Hell, where—being the more 
powerful part of him—it causes him to remain, a delusion of the 
senses to all eternity. 

HAYLEY. What a terrible fate ! 

BLAKE. It is a fate which many people undergo, even in this 
life, sir, with the firm conviction that they are enjoying it. And 
if you try to persuade them otherwise, they think you ‘a very 
strange person.’ 

HayLey. But how do you know these things, Mr. Blake? 

BLakE. I know them as all the poets and prophets of eternity 
know when the word of the Lord comes to them. 

HayLey.. And what do you mean by ‘the word of the 
Lord,’ Mr. Blake ? 

Bake. All the images of eternity which the life of the 
senses seeks to obliterate. 

Hayley. But the word of the Lord, you say. How, even if 
you hear, can you be sure of it ? 

BLAKE. I can be much more sure of it than I can be ofa 
man’s word, which I hear plainly with my outward ear. That! 
often have reason to doubt ; but when the word of the Lord 
comes to one, doubt is impossible. Are you not sure when you 
feel indignation—when you experience pity, or love? What 
makes a man more sure than courage that he has not to fear 
death ? Or is he, who with his whole heart forgives an injury, 
ever guilty of wrong-doing ? 

Hay.tey. No, Mr. Blake: in that sense, what you say is 
very true. But when you spoke of the prophets—— 

BLAKE. I spoke then as the prophets spoke, having the same 
ground for my conviction—no more and no less. Isaiah was able 
to declare the word of the Lord because the word of the Lord was 
in him ; and for no other reason. And Christ was able to declare 
himself divine because the divinity of God wasin Him. And you 
and I are divine for the same reason: that we appear less so is 
because of the life of the senses which separates us from Him. 

Hayitey. My dear Blake, I believe you to be a sincerely 
religious man ; but I fear your religion would rather frighten— 
rather shock most people. 

BLakE. It is better to have a religion that shocks people, 
than one that only sends them to sleep. And where, pray, do 
you find more people asleep of a morning than in church during 
sermon time ? 

HAYLEY. Very true; but then, I so seldom go—— 
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_» Brake. And if you did, you would sleep like the rest of them, 
and I shouldn’t blame you. And yet they dare to call that— 
*preaching the word of the Lord.’ When the word of the Lord 
comes to me, it doesn’t send me to sleep ;. it wakes me, aye—even 
at the dead of night. Doesn’t it, Mrs. Blake ? 

Mrs. BLAKE. It wakes both of us, Mr. Blake; and it’s little 
sleep we get afterwards, for the rest of that night. Oh, it so 
excites him, Mr. Hayley, there’s no keeping him in bed! Up he 
gets, and has to write it all down. And then I generally get up 
too, and make him a hot posset or a cup of tea. 

HAYLEY. Well, that must be a very interesting experience. 
But don’t you think there is something to be said for putting 
everything in its place—the right thing at the right time—so that 
you have a time for everything in turn? In that way there is 
much to be said for church-going, when people, having nothing 
élse to do, can collect their thoughts and direct them in—well, in 
the proper direction. 

BLAKE. That is the Devil’s favourite arrangement. You 
could not have stated it better. 

HAYLEY. Mr. Blake, you surprise me! I’m sure the Devil 
does not favour church-going. 

BLAKE. Why, he goes himself, and is the most regular in 
his attendance! Generally, when I’ve been to church, it was the 
Devil who did all the preaching and the praying. 

HAYLEY. Really, my dear Mr. Blake, the things you do say ! 
Perhaps you’ll think some day that I’m the Devil ! 

Bake. No, dear sir and friend, I don’t think you are the 
Devil, for you always mean well. But I think the Devil has 
sometimes come here in your form to tempt me. 

HAYLEY. Here? 

BLAKE. Yes, here, sir; and not long ago either. 

HAYLEY. Pray, when ? 

BLAKE. When wasit, Mrs. Blake, that we received a visit which 
we began by supposing was from our kind friend here—and then 
as he went, seeing his hind view, I said ‘ There goes the Devil!’ ? 

Mrs. BLAKE. The last time you said that, Mr. Blake, was 
three o’clock last Wednesday. 

Hayley. (Much scandalised.) But I came to see you 
myself last Wednesday. 

Bake. Of course, the Devil would have you to think -so; 
Mr. Hayley, wishing to have you on his side, and to cause bad 
blood between us. But don’t let him deceive you again; he 
didn’t deceive me. The moment I shut my vegetable eyes, and 
opened my spiritual, I saw him in his true form. 

HayLtey. (With a growing stiffness.) But what—if you will 
allow me to ask—was he trying to-persuade you to do? 
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Bake. To paint a pair of hand-screens for a lady of title, 
who wanted them to screen her own paint from the fire ; also to 
go on with some miniatures that would bring me more money 
than a design of Adam and Eve in their state of innocence, which 
—on the commission of the Holy Ghost—I was then doing 
instead. 

Hayiey. (A? last obtusely perceiving.) But that—that is 
precisely (He breaks off.) Mr. Blake, are you intending to 
insult me ? 

BLAKE. Certainly not, Mr. Hayley ; but it would be insulting 
my own intelligence to accept such advice myself, or to suppose 
you capable of offering it except the Devil had made you his 
vehicle. 

Hayley. (Rising.) Mr. Blake, Devil, or no Devil, I am 
speaking now according to the intelligence which God has given 
me; and that, I venture to think, is not inferior to yours. And 
let me tell you that, ever since you came here, I have had your 
interests far more at heart than you have yourself; and I have 
done everything—everything I could—to introduce you to the 
best people—people of influence and quality, and people of 
means ; yes, and even of title. To keep you in work here entirely 
myselfi—that was not to be looked for, and I did not promise it. 
But I have noticed—I have noticed with pain and growing 
concern—a certain parade of independence which you—‘ put on,’ 
shall I say ?—yes, put on, when I speak to you about working 
more profitably ; for I do not think you have it at other times, 
And I might—taking your own line of illustration—say that 
when you do that it is the Devil who is making use of you. But 
I know it is not—it is only your unfortunate republican principles ; 
which are also the reason, let me tell you, Mr. Blake, why you do 
not prosper and get more commissions. 

BLAKE. Commissions—commissions, sir? And pray, whose 
image and superscription have they, do you suppose? What 
would Jesus Christ say to me if He found me with my hands full 
of such commissions and coining money by them, instead of 
making representations of the Divine Image as it has declared 
itself through the men of genius of all ages ? Am I to imperil my 
eternal salvation for commissions, sir ? 

Haytey. Mr. Blake, let me tell you that you are talking 
nonsense ! 

Brake. And let me tell you, Mr. Hayley, that what appears 
nonsense to you is divine truth to me! I have a great respect 
for you, sir, and for your opinions when you keep them to your- 
self ; but when you try to make them be my opinions, and would 
have me rule my conduct by them, accepting commissions con- 
trary to my conscience, and even to my liberty, then I think the 
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most charitable supposition I can make is that the same thing is 
happening again to-day which happened last Wednesday |! 

_ Hayiey. Mr. Blake, you are sadly forgetting yourself, and 
not only yourself, but our respective positions—yours and mine. 
But I have so high an esteem for you, when you are truly your- 
self, that I think the kindest thing I can do now is to termi- 
nate this interview. And if, as I go, you perceive me carrying 
a tail, I beg that you will advise me of it, for I do not wish 
to carry anything off your premises which does not belong to 
me ! 

BiaKE. I would not so suspect you for a moment, sir. I 
am sure you are not capable of carrying away anything from 
here which is not your own. 

(After this Mr. HAYLEY has no more words to waste on his 
antagonist, but he is nevertheless a person of good 
manners ; and as he makes hastily to the door he turns 
to give parting recognition to one who has done nothing 
amiss.) 

Hay ey. I wish you good morning, Mrs. Blake. 

Mrs. BLAKE. Good morning, sir. 

(But the offended gentleman has already gone. Looking at 
her adored man with troubled eyes, she breathes an 
invocation of his name, then stops. Oh, Mr. Blake! 
But BLAKE 1s not heeding her. The light of battle still 
shines in his eyes ; but there is an amused look on his 
face. Fiery he may be; but he has the sweetest temper 
in the world.) 

BLAKE. The cauliflower puts forth a thorn! 

The roasted sheep a threatening horn ! 
I don’t think I have ever liked him better, or found the man more 
to my mind! Damn braces, bless relaxes! The thing needed 
saying, and now it’s been said. 

Mrs. BLAKE. Oh, but you’ve hurt his feelings, Mr. Blake ! 

BiakeE. Hurt his feelings? Howhavel hurtthem? Have 
I prevented him from seeing the sun rise to-morrow: made it 
harder for him to believe that a lark sings better than he does, or 
the roaring of the sea sound less to him? If in any such way I 
had prevented his feelings, I should have hurt them. But if I 
have helped him to know that he’s a fool, I have not hurt them— 
I’ve done him a service. 

Mrs. BLAKE. But you haven’t, Mr. Blake: you've only made 
him know that you think him a fool. 

Brake. Well, if he has any respect for my opinion, as he 
pretends—and it isn’t only my opinion, woman, I’d have ye 
know! . . . I might have told him what Socrates said of him 
yesterday ; but I didn’t ! 


TtT2 
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Mrs. BLAKE. What did Socrates say, Mr: Blake ? 

BLAKE. He said he was the hind-legs of an ass. 

Mrs. BLAKE. The hind-legs ? Where was the rest of him? 
- Brake. In eternity, I imagine, for, he being an eternal ass, 
there’s no beginning and no end to him. Socrates said something 
about me, too—which I might have told him, for his good. 

Mrs. BLAKE. What about you, Mr. Blake ? 

BLAKE. Why, it was really about me that he said the other 

i he’d never have been mentioned. Socrates told me 
that I’d tied myself to the hind-legs of an ass—which, by God, is 
true! For now the ass has spoken, and I know. 

Mrs. BLakE. Like Balaam? 

BLAKE. Yes; like Balaam, when, consenting to be bribed by 
a king, he went to tell lies, and call down darkness out of light on 
the children of Israel—he knowing better all the time! Woman, 
have you ever tried to kindle a black flame in the light of noon? 

Mrs. BLAKE. No, Mr. Blake, never. 

BiakE. Thendon’t! That’s what I’ve been doing here with 
him : riding on his back all the while, and he paying for it.. Now, 
if I’ve made him kick me off, I’m glad of it. 

Mrs. BLAKE. That means we shall go back to London, I 
suppose ? 

BLAKE. We shan’t go back anywhere. Whether we go to 
London, or Jerusalem, or Jericho, it’s on, it isn’t back. No one 
has ever gone back to the same place wherever it was, not since 
the world began. London will never again be the London we 
knew—that was a portion of time ; we have passed through it— 
just as we pass through the meals we've eaten, or the clothes 
we’ve worn. To go back to them you must roll yourself on a 
dung-heap—or go rummage at the rag-pickers’. 

Mrs. BLAKE. I don’t want to do that, Mr. Blake. 

BiakeE. Then don’t talk about going back to London ; else 
you'll be turning yourself to a pillar of salt. 

Mrs: Brake. No, Mr. Blake ; though I shan’t be sorry to, 
for this place has been bad for my rheumatism. 

BiakE. It’s your rheumatism that has been bad for the 
place, my good woman; just as Mr. Hayley’s foolish notions 
about art have been bad for it. The place is infected: I don't 
wonder the visions are angry with us; the sooner we get away 
the better. HereI find myself every day groping in thick dark- 
ness, and all the other plagues of Egypt—including the death of 
Hayley’s first-born, for which he expects me to go into mourning, 
four years after the event! And now he comes to pretend that 
he knows what Socrates was like better than I do who talk with 
him every day. Yes, somebody had already told me that he'd 
been in and said that none of them was like anybody. 
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|. Mrs. BLake. It’s very foolish of him, Mr. Blake; but he 
doesn’t know any better. And I’m sure he’s been very kind 
to us. 

BLAKE. He has always been very kind letting us know of it ; 
and letting everybody else know! Mr. Hayley has been using 
meas an occasion for virtue. To-day he has gone away forgiving 
me, and despising me at the same time. 

Mrs. BLAKE. But isn’t it quite right to forgive people ? 

BLAKE. It’s a detestable crime, woman, to forgive those 
whom you have injured. What would you think of me if, after 
beating you for something you hadn’t done, I forgave you on 
condition you never did it again ? 

Mrs. BLAKE. But you never have beaten me, Mr. Blake; 
and if you did, I’d think it was only Balaam, or somebody else 
out of the Bible, pretending to be you. 

BLAKE. Kate, woman, you are an angel ! 

Mrs. BLAKE. You made me that when you married me, Mr. 
Blake. And now you get yourself ready, while I go and help 
Sister Maria lay and dish up the dinner. 

BLAKE. Sister Maria shall do it herself. I’ve still things I 
want to say to you. Kate, it’s a great mercy that this has 
happened. I was blind, and now my eyes are opened. Here 
have I been, for the last three years, making not only myself but 
others prisoners and captives, chaining them in fetters to the 
walls of that dungeon he calls his library, Aye, who. knows? 
Perhaps the fool was right after all, and I have not seen the true 
spiritual face of one of them, but only their spectres. 

When Hayley finds out what you cannot do, 

That is the very thing he’ll set you to! 
And here have I been, day after day, dragging them from the 
realms of eternity to fill odd corners in the place where he goes to 
enjoy himself, supposing himself to be somebody—as if they 
could ever be fit company for him! And his portrait to be in the 
place of honour, if you please! Yes, that is what makes him so 
impatient ! That’s why he goes poking his nose into the library 
to see how it’s getting on. It’s his own portrait he’s looking for. 
I've put off doing it to the last, asa man puts off death ; but 
it’s there—waiting to be done. And the other day, as I sat 
looking at the space left for it, I saw the ghost of a flea come out 
and settle on that very spot. 

Mrs. BLAKE. Good gracious, Mr. Blake! Has a flea got a 
ghost ? 

Brake. A flea is all ghost, woman! But when released 
from the flesh—its own flesh, I mean—its appearance becomes 
much larger, and may, to the eye of imagination, equal the size 
ofaman. This one was the size of Hayley, and was wearing the 
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same clothes—red-brown—and while I was contemplating it, all 
at once the apparition opened its mouth and stuck out its tongue 
at me: I drew the outline of it at once—there on the spot; so 
if Mr. Hayley came upon that, it would account—— 

(At this moment the sound of a voice, drunken and truculent, 
comes from the garden. Looking out they see two reds 
coats in a very staggering condition talking across the 
hedge to the gardener. The voice is loud, and for all its 
thickness of utterance, the words carry.) 

SOLDIER. So you are working for that bloody Republican, 
are you? Call yourself an Englishman ? 

(From the inner room, anxious and a little panic-strichen, 
comes SISTER Maria. This, apparently, is an old 
trouble.) 

MariA Brake. Oh, William, shut the door, bolt it! It’s 
that drunken soldier again. 

BLAKE. What business brings him here ? 

Maria. I’m afraid our poor Thomas has picked up with him, 
I’ve seen them together more than once. Oh, dear! now he has 
come in ! 

BLAKE. Then now he goes out again. (He advances to the 
door.) 

MariA. Take care, William! There are two of them. 

Brake. If they are a hundred, I care not. (And out he goes, 
The two women stand at the door anxious, listening to what follows.) 
Mr. Redcoat, will you please to take yourself off my premises ? 
Aye, both of you ! 

SoLpIER. Damned if I do! I’m not here to be ordered 
about by a bloody Republican. England’s not for your likes: 
England’s a free country. God save England ! 

Biake. Amen! The prayer is needed. 

SoLpIER. Free England ! 

BLAKE. Which it never will be, till freed from men like you! 

Maria. Oh, Kate! Stophim! Stop him! 

Mrs. BLAKE. Nothing’s going to stop him now, Maria. Go 
and get the dinner. 

(And meanwhile the SOLDIER has been having his say.) 

SOLDIER. Who you're saying that to? I’m a soldier of the 
King. Fight for King and country! Fight you, you bloody 
Republican. 

Brake. And that you will not, my fine fellow, for I shall not 
allow it. 

SOLDIER. What were you made for but to walk on, you piece 
of dirt ? 

Bake. No more words! Out you go! 

SOLDIER. God save King George ! 
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. Brake. Aye from you; and all servants of Satan! Go to 
Master |! 

_ SotpreR. You say that to a man in his King’s uniform. 

BLAKE. Inany uniform! Damn you, and damn your King ! 
He’s not my King. Your King is the Devil ! 

(This scares even Mrs. BLAKE.) 

Mrs. BLAKE. Oh, Mr. Blake ! 

BLAKE. Now then, off to your own kingdom! Will you 
march, or must I make you ? 

(Apparently he must be made to. He makes a lunge at 
BLAKE, staggers, and before he can recover himself, 
BLAKE has him by the elbows, and, with incredible 
energy for so small a man, has run him down to the gate ; 
and the gate being no longer open, over it he goes. In 
another moment BLAKE has reappeared under the porch ; 
his quarry, the second red-coat, squares up to him.) 

Mrs. BLAKE. Oh, Mr. Blake, dear Mr. Blake, don’t! You'll 
hurt yourself ! 
BLAKE. Woman, hold your peace! I’m enjoying myself ! 

(And evidently he is ; the second soldier, showing fight to 
all points of the compass but one, follows the first, over 
the gate into the road, where together they lie helplessly 
biting the dust.) 

Mrs. BLAKE. Oh, well, it’s in God’s hands now, and He 
knows best what to do. 

(They hear BLAKE’s voice outside giving directions to the 
gardener : ‘Thomas, see those men don’t come in 
again.’ Then he reappears.) 

BLAKE. Kate, woman, the next time the word of the Lord 
comes to me, don’t interrupt ! 

Mrs. BLaKE. (Meekly.) No, Mr. Blake. 

BLAKE. It’s not a woman’s business. 

Mrs. BLAKE. Why, of course it isn’t. 

BLAKE. Now remember! Maria, is dinner ready ? 

(MARIA scurries off to her household duties, leaving Mrs. 
BLAKE to face the prophet alone.) 

Mrs. BLAKE. Why, Mr. Blake, your coat’s all torn at the 
shoulders! Take it off, and I’ll mend it. 

BLakeE. You shall not. Sister shall mend it. 

Mrs. BLAKE. But she’s getting the dinner. 

BLAKE. Then let it wait. 

Mrs. BLAKE. Which? The coat or the dinner ? 

(The question receives no answer. For BLAKE 1s now getting 
his reward for letting himself go. ‘ The word of the 
Lord’ comes to him. And while it does so, Mrs. BLAKE 

sits down reverently and waits.) 
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BLAKE. He made me to sow the thistle for wheat, the nettle 
for a flourishing dainty. 

I planted a false oath in the earth ; it has brought forth a 
poison tree. 

I have chosen the ape for a councillor, the dog for a schools 
master to my children. 

I have blotted out from light and living the dove and the 
nightingale. 

I have allowed the earthworm to banquet at my door; I 
have taught the thief a secret path into the house of the 
just. 
I have taught pale artifice to spread his nets upon the 
morning. 

Therefore have my heavens become brass, my earth iron, 
my moon a clod of clay, 

My sun a pestilence burning at noon, a vapour of death in 
the night. 

What is the price of experience? Do men buy it fora 
song ? ; 

Or wisdom for a dance in the street ? No, it is bought 
with the price 

Of all that a man hath—his wife, his house, and the visions 
that are his children. 

Where art thou, O thought ? To what remote land is'thy 
flight ? 

If thou returnest to the present moment of affliction, 

Wilt thou bring comforts on thy wings, and dews and 
honey and balm ; 

Or poison from the desert wilds, from the eyes of the 
envier ? 

Does not the great mouth laugh at a gift? And the 
narrow eyelids mock at the labour that is above payment ? 

Does he who contemns poverty, and he who turns with 
abhorrence from usury 

Feel the same passion—or are they moved alike ? 

Does the whale worship at thy footsteps as the hungry 
dog ? 

Or does he scent the mountain prey because his nostrils 
wide drink in the ocean ? 

Does his eye discern the flying cloud as the raven’s? Or 
does he measure the expanse like the vulture ? 

Does the still spider view the cliffs where the eagles hide 
their young ? 

Or does the fly rejoice because the harvest is brought in? 

Does not the eagle scorn the earth, and despise the treasures 
beneath ? 
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. But the mole knoweth what is there, and the worm shall 
tell-it thee ! 
(There is a pause. The words of prophecy have ceased: and 
Mrs. BLAKE once more thinks of the dinner. ‘ Aye! 
It’s wonderful !’ she says, rising ; and is crossing the 
room to make domestic inquiry, when through the door 
something catches her eye: she stops and looks out.) 

Mrs. BLAKE. Oh, Mr. Blake, here is Mr. Hayley again ! 

BiakE. (Without looking round.) Not again, woman. His 
toils no longer hold me. This is his angel that is coming. Is 
there not a light round him ? 

(BLAKE has risen, and now, becoming practical, is taking off 
his coat.) 

Mrs. BLAKE. (Obedient to the vision.) Yes, I think there is, 
Mr. Blake. He’s coming in a great hurry. 

(And in a great hurry, at that moment, Mr. HAYLEY enters.) 

HayLey. (Speaking according to the light which Blake has 

perceived in him.) My dear Mr. Blake, what have you done? 
What have you done? Word of it is going everywhere ! 

BLAKE. God’s will, sir, to the best of my ability ; and have 
torn my coat in the doing of it. Wife, give that to Maria! (She 
takes it and goes.) 

Hay.tey. But the King’s uniform! Oh, you should be more 
careful! The King’s uniform ! 

BLAKE. With the Devil inside it—as I told him. 

HayiLey. Yes; he told me that you said that. Knowing 
that I was a Justice of the Peace, he spoke to me. 

BLAKE. Then, sir, you can certify that he was drunk. 

Haytey. Yes, yes: drunk, of course. Oh, but the King’s 
uniform! And also—what is much worse—that you not only 
said he was the Devil, but that the King was the Devil ! 

BLAKE. I said no such thing, sir. I said Ais King was the 
Devil, which is true. 

HayLey. But it was the King’s uniform—Owur King’s uni- 
form—he was wearing, Mr. Blake. 

BLAKE. Well, it cleared the gate; his coat didn’t get torn. 
What’s he complaining about ? 

Hay.tey. About your language, Mr. Blake. I’m afraid—oh, 
I don’t know what will happen !—most dangerous! In these 
days, it’s sedition, you know. And now he is going to charge 
you—summons you. It may even be a warrant: you may be 
arrested. Of course, I will go bail, I will speak for you; and I 
will get others to speak for you—people of influence whom you 
have met at my house, whose word may count. Oh, but most 
unfortunate |—for with things so—our close relations—I share 
in it ! 
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BLAKE. You are very good, Mr. Hayley; indeed, you are 
most kind and generous, after what has occurred between us, 
And I ask your pardon sincerely, if I have been rude to you, or if] 
am ever rude to you again. But the people of influence I meet 
at your house will not be of such use to me as the people of much 
greater influence I meet at my own. If this case comes before 
the court, they will speak for me, Mr. Hayley, and will convince 
everybody. 

HayLey. Dearme! Mr. Blake, I did not know you had any 
such friends. Whom, pray, do you mean ? 

BLAKE. Moses and the prophets: Homer, Dante, to whom 
you yourself introduced me—they are both now intimate friends 
of mine. Raphael will speak for me, Michael Angelo will speak 
forme. Milton also, though, like you and me, we often differ in 
our opinions. Will they not hear them, do you think, when I say 
they are my friends and teachers ? 

Hay ey. (Still trepidant.) Yes, yes, I know what you mean, 
Mr. Blake ; and it is all quite excellent. But they are all of the 
past—‘ dead’ we call them; I know you don’t agree, but you 
know what I mean. But to speak for a man’s character, in a 
case like this, you require living people, people of standing and 
influence. 

BiakKE. Oh, if it is someone of influence in our own day that 
you require, I will call Thomas Paine, of whose Rights of ManI 
have a copy here in my house. He, at least-—— 

HayLey. My dear sir, you distress me infinitely—nay, you 
alarm me! Thomas Paine? Never mention him, or you area 
hanged man! As for that copy—hide it, burn it! Oh, Mr. 
Blake, what can you be thinking of ? 

Brake. I am thinking, Mr. Hayley, of the very good service 
I once did both to him and my country by getting him safely out 
of it. I got him away to France only just in time ; for if he had 
stayed, it is very probable that Mr. Pitt—whose myrmidons were 
already after him—would have made us guilty of his blood. Now, 
mainly through me and my timely warning, he has become a 
Frenchman, which most men of your thinking, Mr. Hayley— 
judges, magistrates, and juries—would surely greatly prefer. 
His religious views, I know, are abominable; but his Rights of 
Man has never been refuted, and cannot be; for Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
and Jesus Christ all helped him to write it ; and it was, indeed, 
written from eternity—his being merely the hand which made 
it visible to our corporeal eyes. The Rights of Man, therefore, 
forms a part of the Bible, and when I give my evidence, I will 
take my oath on it. 

Haytey. Mr. Blake, I must insist that in this matter you 
take counsel from me! You are my friend, my neighbour: you 
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are doing work forme. Meeting you at my house, people connect 
us. Also, apart from that, I have a very real affection for you ; 
and I ask you—I must ask you—if this affair comes before the 
Court, not to mention Thomas Paine. Mention Milton if you like: 
your friendship with Mr. Flaxman, Mr. Stothard, and Mr. Fuseli— 
all known artists. Mr. Butts too, so long your patron, a man of 
handsome means and high respectability. But do not go into 
politics—avoid them! You must realise, my dear Blake, that 
your politics are not—well, not everybody’s politics. The Bench 
has its prejudices like the Church. I, you know, do not feel 
bound by what the Church says; I am liberal-minded in my 
opinions. But when you are before the Bench, you ave before it. 
You don’t have to go to church ; but you do have to go to court 
when you are summoned there. And it is so important when 
there will be prejudice against you, in the fact that you are charged 
by a soldier with insulting the King’s uniform—as I’m afraid you 
did, Mr. Blake, in throwing it over the gate twice—first one and 
then the other—it is so important that you should make a good 
on. 

Bake. All this trouble, good sir, that you are giving your- 
self on my behalf, though very kind, is quite unnecessary. The 
visions tell me not to be afraid ; so you, my friend, need not be 
afraid either. It will not be necessary, they assure me, to call 
Tom Paine, or any of my own witnesses ; so I will say nothing 
except the plain truth as to what happened, and will leave you 
and any others you may be kind enough to call as to my character 
to make upon the judge and jury the impression which I am sure 
they will make. I know, Mr. Hayley, that I have said hasty 
things, that I have done hasty things ; but life itself. is a hasty 
process, and if one does not catch the moment as it flies it has 
gone for all eternity. While you have been taking such kind 
pains to convince me of what I should do, I have been conversing 
with the spirits of the Eternal Ages—not with any inattention to 
what you were saying, I assure you; for man has two minds by 
which he comes to the truth, a lower and a higher, and these can 
only act and become a unity if they agree in the direction of their 
aim. So now I am brought to the life of the senses by the re- 
minder of certain laws of hospitality which go back to the days 
when Abraham entertained Angels. I smell roast mutton, and I 
see Mrs. Blake looking anxious. Mr. Hayley, will you honour us ? 

(But Mr. HayLey, though now of a friendly mind, has still 
his position—and eventualities—to consider. To sharea 
meal with one so recently charged with sedition would 
not be prudent ; and so to Mr. BLAKE on the one side, 
and to Mrs. BLAKE, standing anxious in the doorway, on 
the other, he makes his polite excuses.) 
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HayYLey. No, indeed, dear Mr. Blake, I thank you. No, 
Mrs. Blake, do not trouble! I have guests at home, who will be 
expecting me: it is almost time I were back. Therefore; you 
must let me excuse myself. Roast mutton? Oh, excellent |— 
nothing I like better, had it been possible. And, my dear Mr, 
Blake, I don’t think you could have said ‘ Damn the King !’ in 
any circumstances, or with any meaning, however harmless. Try 
and think not! Try and think not! It would be so much 
better—so much safer—to be quite sure that the word ‘ King’ 
was never uttered. The truth, of course ; that before all things! 
But—dear Mr. Blake—nothing bué the truth. No political 
opinions—or names. Oh, promise me; and try to think mot/ 
Good-bye ! 

(And quite happy in the sense that at least he has made an 
impression, off he goes to his imaginary guests. BLAKE 
stands looking after him, and presently speaks.) 

Brake. Oh, why was I born with a different face ? 

Why was I not born like the rest of my race? 

When I look, each one starts: when I speak, I 
offend. 

When silent and passive, I lose my best friend. 

Then my verse I dishonour, my pictures despise ; 

My person degrade, and my temper chastise : 

The pen is my terror, the pencil my shame ; 

All my talents I bury, and dead is my fame. 

Here either too low or too highly I’m prized ; 

When elate I am envied, when meek I’m despised. 

Mrs. BLAKE. . What’s that, Mr. Blake ? 

BLAKE. My own epitaph, woman! On that part of me 
which died to-day. The spirits don’t like Felpham: they were 
angry and wanted to get me away. So they sent two Devils— 
one in a red coat, and the other in a brown—to do it for them; 
Never trust appearances, Mrs. Blake; appearances are the 
Devil ! 

Mrs. Brake. If I was to trust ’em, Mr. Blake, I’d say you 
in your black coat, tossing ’em across the gate like a mad bull, 
looked a deal more like the Devil than they did. 

BLAKE. Quite right, woman: so I was the Devil to them— 
and had to be. One has to appear to every man in the form he 
best comprehends. The Devil is the only good some people can 
perceive, which is why God allows him to exist. Had I appeared 
to them more spiritually, they would not have seen me. 

Mrs. BLAKE. Well, to be sure, that would have surprised 
them—to be run down the garden and over the gate by something 
they couldn’t see ! 

Brake. If we could all appear to each other as we are in 
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_yeality, it would be such a new world we should no longer be 
surprised at anything. 

Mrs. BLAKE. Well, I’m never surprised at you, Mr. Blake— 
not now. 

BrakE. That’s true, woman-angel; and a great mercy for 
both of us. 

Mrs. BLAKE. (Comcluding.) I’ve learned better. 

Brake. So the visions have decided for us: London will see 
us again. Naked we came, naked we shall return—naked, but 
not ashamed, woman. Aye, Mr. Hayley has meant kindly, I don’t 
doubt—wanted me to wear his old clothes ! 

Mrs. BLAKE. Did he, Mr. Blake ? 

BLAKE. I hear a voice you cannot hear, that says I must not 

stay : 
I see a hand you cannot see, that beckons me away. 

Mrs. BLAKE, Oh, Mr. Blake, not poetry—dinner, please! 
The mutton’s getting overdone. 

(And at that moment SISTER MARIA enters carrying the coat.) 

Maria. Here’s your coat, William—mended. 

BLaKke. (As he puts it on.) What do you think of Mr. 
Hayley, woman—after this ? 

Mrs, BLAKE. Think ofhim? I don’t think anything of him, 
Mr, Blake. 

Biake. Nor did I, till to-day. But now I perceive, in the 
light he has brought, that he is a messenger from God ; so is the 
murderous man, so is mutton—messengers all of them ! 

(And they go in where one of God’s messengers—a little over- 
done—is waiting for them.) 


LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


‘CAPITAL PUNISHMENT ’ 
To the Editor of the NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


Srr,—I have seen in your January number a letter in which the 
Spanish Ambassador takes strong exception to passages in my article 
on ‘ Capital Punishment,’ published in the preceding month. I hasten 
to make the amende honorable to his Excellency. The information 
that I obtained regarding Italy and Spain was drawn from the Eney- 
clopedia Britannica, now of somewhat old date, and the words ‘in 
chains in perpetuity till death’ were those used in that article to de- 
scribe the sentence known to Spanish law as ‘cadena perpetua.’ The 
Encyclopedia article was itself dealing with a somewhat older period, 
and I did not suppose that the punishment thus described was a sen- 
tence now actually enforced in modern Spain. In the remarks which 
followed afterwards—to which his Excellency takes special exception— 
I had not Spain, or any particular country, in mind, but merely wished 
to make the point that comparisons in regard to many other data 
are necessary before the results of abolition of capital punishment in 
one country can be adopted as probable results in another. It was 
an oversight on my part to let the second allusion to imprisonment in 
chains be placed in inverted conimas, but I perceive now that these had 
the effect of suggesting that the sentence was aimed at Spanish practice, 
All that I was concerned to argue in the last of those sentences was that if 
any man were prepared to impose a sentence of terrible rigour, such for 
example as perpetual imprisonment in chains, on a murderer, but shrank 
from a merciful death penalty, then there was more superstition than 
humanity in his attitude. I had in my mind not Spain at all, but certain 
Eastern lines of thought which, while condemning most severely the 
taking of life, even of an insect, feel no repugnance from the most savage 
punishment. Properly speaking, the sentences referring to the law in 
Italy and Spain should have been joined up with the preceding para- 
graph, and the sentence which follows, ‘ If the law in any country,’ etc., 
etc., should have been the beginning of a new paragraph. 

I am indeed sorry that inadvertence in the arrangement of sentences 
should have given them the effect of suggesting that Spain was a country 
in which either the law was ineffective or punishment lacked humanity. 
Any such idea was very far from my mind ; and indeed the whole gist of 
the article was that in these modern days in all civilised countries imprison- 
ment is so relieved by humanitarian considerations that it has lost most 
of its efficacy as a deterrent to the murderer. 

Yours, etc., 
REGINALD CRADDOCK. 
84, Whitehall Court, S.W. 1. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


‘SLAUGHTER-HOUSE REFORM.’ 


To the Editor of the NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 


Sir,—My attention-has been directed to an attack on the Jewish 
method of slaughter in Miss Macnaghten’ s article on the above subject in 
your issue of January. She gives, as authority for her view that our 
method and its preliminaries are cruel, first, the findings of an Admiralty 
Committee, assisted by Professors Starling and Foster. She omits to state, 
however, that the report she relies upon was dated about a quarter of a 
century ago, so that, apart from other considerations which I will relate, 
it is hopelessly out of date. The proceedings of the Committee in question 
were extraordinary. The chairman had obviously preconceived an un- 
favourable view on the Jewish method, and made no effort to conceal it. 
Witnesses, who desired to testify as to what they knew about it, were 
stopped by him. I will take one example only from the published evidence, 
which makes this clear : 

CHAIRMAN (to Mr. John Colam, a skilled witness with long experience). 
‘ Have you anything further to say on the subject of slaughtering cattle ? ’ 

Mr. Coram. ‘ Do you mean the Jewish method ? ’ 

CHAIRMAN, ‘ No, we are not going into that really. I think we are all 
agreed that it is a cruel method |’ 

Instead of calling scientific witnesses whose evidence could be subjected 
to cross-examination, and if necessary controverted by other evidence, 
the Committee asked two scientists to prepare for them a joint report on 
Jewish slaughtering, the contents of which were undisclosed to the persons 
affected or to the general public until the report was printed with the 
evidence given before the Committee. It was then found to be unfavour- 
able. Its accuracy was at once challenged by two equally skilled investi- 
gators, Professor Leonard Hill, F.R.S., and Mr. Openshaw, the well-known 
surgeon, who made independent study of the method, watching a large 
number of killings and issuing separate reports.’ Both of their reports, 
affirming that the method and its preliminaries were humane, were 
published and widely circulated. The challenge so offered was not taken 
up. Quite recently, in view of the constant attacks by individuals con- 
nected with the various humane societies, which were working for one 
uniform method of slaughter, Professor Sir William Bayliss, F.R.S., was 
asked to make fresh investigations. He did so, and made a report which, 
in every respect, confirmed the findings of Professor Hill and Mr. Openshaw, 
and constituted a third challenge to the ‘ advisers’ of the Admiralty 
Committee. This challenge also remained unanswered. I have answered 
literally scores of attacks on our method, every one relying mainly, like 
the present one, or entirely, on the findings of an out-of-date report by two 
scientists, which has been discredited over and over again. 

But Miss Macnaghten gives another ground for her attack. She relies 
upon what she heard (from an unnamed person) of an occasion on which it 
took twenty-five minutes to get an animal into position for the cut required 
by the Jewish method. Assuming that this can be regarded as evidence, 
such a type of information has to be viewed with suspicion, Some time 
ago we were notified of an alleged test proving the inhumanity of the 
method of casting the animals, a preliminary to the Jewish method. Inves- 
tigation, however, proved that the animal actually submitted for casting 

- was a valuable bull, so intractable that, in spite of its value, its owner had 
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to have it killed for meat! With such an animal a more or less 
struggle is bound to ensue, whatever be the method of killing. No gs 
5a th omg Ae tay 
confined area, until it had been brought to a standstill. 

There remains her third ground for attack—namely, that she h 
saw a bullock slaughtered in a slaughter-house with the carcases it 
of its dead predecessors in view and the place streaming with bload @ 
previous killings. In actual experience it has been found that bull 
are singularly unaffected by the sight of carcases and blood, merely ex 
ing slight curiosity. But if Miss Macnaghten has any complaint, if 
against the public authorities who are responsible for keeping 
buildings clean and orderly, and it is absurd to suggest that such a condi 
of things, for which the Jews are in no way to blame, and which wc 
exist by whatever method the animals were killed, proves that our m e th 
of slaughter is inhumane, or that we are lacking in humane feelings, — 

I should mention that it is not Miss Macnaghten’s first attack. | 
years after her previous attack she wrote saying that she would ik ‘ 
study the subject—a reversal of the usual order of things—and I the: 
sent her the reports of Professors Hill and Bayliss and of Mr. Opensha 
They should have convinced any unbiassed person that our method 
slaughter and its preliminaries are humane. I shall be pleased to sex 
copies of the reports to any of your readers. va 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, : 

Cartes H. L. EMANUEL, © 

Solicitor to the Board, | 
The Board of Deputies of British Jews, “@ 
23, Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 2. 


Communications should be addressed to the Editor of tht 
NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, 10 & 12, Orange Stremy 
Leicester Square, W.C.2. bee 

Letters as well as articles will be considered for publicatio 
but letters should be confined to criticism or amplification 
articles which have already appeared in the Review. 
anonymous contribution is published. 








